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Tere is perhaps even in these days, when the 
navigation of the ocean is reduced almost to a cer- 
tainty, no sea more perilous, no coast more disas- 
trous, than are those at the north-east of Ireland. 
But if they are fearful now, when nautical skill has 
been carried to what would seem a ne plus ultra, 
were not each day producing a new wonder, when 
every bay, however wild and unfrequented, every 
bare rock and treacherous shoal is laid down in the 
elaborate charts of every sea—what must they 
have been to the rude seamanship of the sixteenth 
century ? 

The huge basaltic columns that frown upon the 
stormy billows on either side the strait, towering 
aloft as if up-piled by giant hands ambitious to 
prop heaven itself upon their thunder-graven capi- 
tals — the stern and iron beach below, all cumbered 
with huge blocks and columnar masses left seem- 
ingly by the rash builders’ haste at the base of their 
unfinished temple —the very sea, for leagues and 
leagues aloof, troubled and tortured by the subma- 
rine foundations, left incomplete, or interrupted by 
some dread natural convulsion — the surf never si- 
lent in the stillest weather, the breakers leaping and 
flashing ten fathoms into air even in summer calms, 
so mighty is the swell that rolls in from the north 
Atlantic; yea! from the Arctic Ocean — these are 
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the features which to this very day render the 
western isles of Scotland and the north-eastern 
coast of Erin so formidable, and so feared by sailors. 

But at the time of which I write, not one sail 
was seen on those waters for hundreds — thousands 
I might say —that now glimmer daily to the sun- 
beams or glide ghost-like in the glimpses of the 
moon, Yet even at that time had the nations 
turned their ambition to the empire of the deep ; 
and if more scientific evolutions have been prac- 
tised since, and more puissant ships thundered along 
the deep, yet never since that day have armaments 
more numerous ridden the narrow seas; nor ever 
has the valor of the British sailor blazed more pre- 
dominant or glorious. 

The sun was setting, lurid and bloody red, after a 
day of storm wilder than which none ever lashed 
the deep to madness; nor was it for one day only, 
or one week even, that the strange tempest had en- 
dured ; nor was it any blind chance, as I believe, 
any vague strife of the elements, which in that 
heaven-born hurricane mocked the bold blasphemy 
that had presumed to name the work of man in- 
vincible — iron and wood and a few shreds of can- 
vass! The sun was setting, lurid and bloody red, 
and, as it often happens, this was the first time he 
had shown his angry face that day, and now he 
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seemed to show it only to render still more wild 
and ghastly a scene which surely needed no en- 
hancement. ‘The sky was packed in every direc- 
tion, from the horizon to the zenith, with masses 
black as ink, of hard and ridgy cloud, except where 
in the west was a long, narrow streak, extending 
toward the north, full of strange and fiery light — 
fiery, although there was nothing in its portentous 
glare that conveyed an idea of heat; no! it was 
cold and keen and cutting, that unnatural light, 
which cast a rusty tinge over the huge, gray rocks, 
and the leaden billows that reared their crests toss- 
ing in grand relief against that crimson sky. The 
wind, which had been raving all day long, like a 
choir of madmen, was sinking with the sun; and 
its wild shrieks and dissonant howling degenerated 
now into low, wailing sobs, like those of the same 
lunatics, when their paroxysm has worn itself out 
and fallen into absolute prostration. Not there- 
upon, however, did the sea fall in the least, or its 
sullen roar abate. On the contrary, now that the 
shriller tones of the gale were lulled into momentary 
rest, the heavy boom of the surf upon the iron bound 
coasts and long projecting reefs came on the ear 
with a sadder and more meaning cadence. 

There was, and yet is, a huge, stern cape or 
promontory, presenting to the swell of the tremen- 
dous sea which rolls in from the northward a sin- 

- gle face of rock, above five hundred feet in perpen- 
dicular height ; and against this the unbroken bil- 
lows —for the water was very deep quite to its 
base — burst in a sheet of foamy spray, rising one 
third at least of the precipice’s altitude, with a 
reverberating roar that might be heard many 
leagues landward, and almost as far to sea. Im- 
mediately to leeward of this gigantic barrier, and 
sheltered by it almost entirely from both wind and 
tide, asmall, deep bay ran up into the land, where 
a strong but narrow stream came rushing down a 
steep gorge or ravine to cast itself into the sea. 
The banks of this ravine were thickly feathered 
with hanging coppices of alder, ash and birch, with 
here and there a juniper or yew, and rarer yet a 
stunted Scottish fir, mingling their darker hues 
with the bright green of the deciduous trees around 
them. This little patch of wood was perhaps more 
remarkable from its being found in that wild and 
barren spot; for all the line of coast, stretching 
away in view for many a mile, was bleak and bare 
and treeless. But here,sheltered by the vast preci- 
pices to the northward, and watered by the pure 
mountain streamlet, the underwood grew in pro- 
fuse luxuriance, and some of the hardier ashes were 
shooting up into respectable timber trees. Imme- 
diately to the south again of the little bight, formed 
by the meeting of the torrent and the sea, the coast 
again rose into bold, basaltic crags, the thin soil on 
their summits clothed with short, scanty grass, and 
a long reef of angular and rifted columns running 
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out far into the straits, and even at high water 
holding its black heads high above the sea, even in 
spring tides or storms of ordinary violence. At 
this time, however, not a speck of the dark, pointed 
rocks could be discovered; nor to an unpractised 
eye was there any proof that their keen and jagged 
ledges lay but a little space beneath the surface of 
the white and boiling surge, which foamed and 
whirled and thundered over them in sheets of 
eddying snow. 

A small, blue streak, blue as the deepest indigo, 
was alone left to indicate fhe entrance of the bay 
between the surf that flashed up against the north- 
ern promontory’s face, and the hissing breakers on 
the reef, so narrow was the channel through which 
the waves rolled in, untortured; but within that 
recess all was comparatively still and safe, although 
the tide burst heavily upon the stripe of white sand 
which bordered it, and even hurled its salt spray 
far up the steep bed of the mountain torrent, far 
over the green leaves which overhung it. 

Such was the scene and such the weather on 
which a group of men were gazing anxiously 
from the summit of the huge promontory I have 
essayed to describe. They were, it seemed, sol- 
diers; for the red sun-light was flashed back in 
long reflections from breastplates and casques of 
polished steel, or twinkled keenly on their pike- 
heads, which glittered star-like, as those who 
carried them moved to and fro upon that dizzy 
elevation. The party which was collected nearest 
to the brink of the cliff consisted of seven or eight 
men, richly attiréd in the costume peculiar to the 
court of Elizabeth ; with slashed scarlet hose, em- 
broidered jerkins, short cloaks and huge rosettes in 
their velvet shoes, which two or three of the number 
had not discarded even in the midst of war and 
peril on the wild coast of semi-barbarous Ireland. 

At a little distance however from these gay gal- 
lants, somewhat farther from the rock’s verge and 
under shelter of the barren ridge, there was drawn 
up, in the close, serried order of the day, a body of 
about two hundred musketeers, with steel caps and 
polished corslets, and bandoleers, and long, un- 
wieldy matchlocks. Supporting these, in a second 
line at some fifty yards distance, was probably an 
equal force of pikemen, wearing defensive armor 
yet more complete than their companions’, with 
spears of eighteen feet in length and heavy rapiers 
at their side for weapons of offence. All these were 
drawn up under a white ensign with a broad, scar- 
let cross, the far famed banner of St. George ; and, 
though they stood at ease, with their pikes and 
muskets leaning against their shoulders, it was easy 
to see, from the wistful look of the men, and from 
the care which the subaltern officers were at to pre- 
vent their straggling from the ranks, that they ex- 
pected ere long to be in active duty. 

It was a strange sight to see those men so accu- 
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rately ordered and arrayed in that stern solitude ; 
for it was evident by the brightness and perfect state 
of their accoutrements, as well as from the gay and 
unsullied garb of their leaders, that they must be on 
permanent and regular duty in the neighborhood, 
with stores and magazines at hand and everything 
that constitutes the difference between mere sojourn- 
ers and men in permanent occupation of the soil. 
Yet looking for miles up and down the coast, the 
eye could discover nothing that resembled either 
town or viliage ; no fishing hamlet even, with its 
rude jetty and low huts; no feudal castle, with 
bannered keep frowning from its embattled rock ; 
no palisadoed station, to repress the savage and 
half conquered natives. Whence then could be 
that English force, or where their abode? There is 
one dwelling — only one in sight —-if that can in- 
deed be called a dwelling which has had no inhabi- 
tant, save the wild hawk that makes her eyry on 
its sammit, since the fierce Picts and roving Norse- 
men were wont to devastate the green shores of 
unhappy Erin. It was, in short, one of those singu- 
lar round towers which abound everywhere in the 
northern and north-western isles of Scotland and 
along the Irish coasts, the origin and use of which 
are still a mystery and a riddle to our most subtle 
antiquaries. ‘Though it seem a mere ruin, at first 


sight, observe more closely and you shall see that 
the eld Pintioh 


repairs as to render it a tenantable, nay a defensible 
position. Its low and rugged portal has been de- 
fended by a heavy door of oak, studded with nails ; 
loopholes have been made through the heavy 
walls, and even windows perforated in the upper 
stories ; there is a sentinel on duty at the entrance, 
and that long engine on the summit must be, nay 
is, a falconet or culverin, hoisted by dint of skill and 
labor to that commanding elevation. 

This then is their stronghold; but to what end 
can that handful keep armed watch on these wild 
shores? — too few to subdue a free, or even to coerce 
a subjugated people ; too few, as it would seem, 
even to keep themselves against the hardy kernes 
of Ulster, whom you might well conceive their 
presence would goad into wrath and armed re- 
bellion. 

And lo! itis not to the landward side, but to the 
shore, that their anxious gaze is directed; it is 
toward the sea that they turn ears keen with fiery 
expectation. 

Yes! listen! brave hearts, listen! —it is the 
rumbling thunder of a distant cannonade! the roar 
of a sea-fight, even in the midst of this appalling 
tempest !—andlo! there — there —on the far ho- 
rizon to the northward —- there, cutting clear against 
that cold, red streak, rise the topsails of a squadron! 

“ Walsingham, it is they, past doubt ; I was sure 
of it when I first heard them; and see, how fast 
they are coming down —the wind must be getting 
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up again from the northward ;” said a square, 
thick-built man, heavily armed, with black eye- 
brows and mustaches, but hair as white as snow, 
bearing the iraces of many a foughten field in two 
or three long scars seaming his blunt and weather- 
beaten features. ‘It must be the stragglers of the 
armada we have heard tell of.” 

‘* God send it may, Sir Nicholas ;’ 
other, a gay, handsome youth of twenty-three or 
twenty-four years, dressed in the extreme of the 
mode, ina close, long peaked corset —not much un- 
like in shape to the boddice of a lady’s dress of the 
present day —of crimson velvet, cut low in the 
neck and showing a shirt of fine linen, embroidered 
with gold thread in fanciful devices. The crimson 
corset was all purfled with stripes of cloth of gold, 
running down from the shoulders to a point in the 
centre of the waist, where they seemed to meet in 
the gold boss of his sword belt, rich with carvings 
Between these stripes the whole 


’ returned the 


of Cellini’s chisel. 
material of his vest was thickly sown with small 
seed pearls, as was his crimson velvet cap, encircled 
with a gold chain and medal — fanfarona, as it 
was then termed —and his short cloak all fringed 
with gold and lined with peach-colored sarcenet. 
The trunk hose or breeches of this gay gallant 
were likewise crimson, profusely laced and slashed 
with the same kind of sarcenet which lined his 
raemtle y hic nether otucks were of peach-culored 
silk, and his red veivet shoes had rosettes, as big 
almost as a trencher, of red and peach color and 
gold. His weapons were a long, two-edged rapier, 
in a superbly chased and gilded scabbard, and a 
poniard at the other side his girdle, of correspond- 
ing workmanship. His face was eminently hand- 
some, so far as coloring and features were con- 
sidered ; but the expression was a singular and 
most unpleasing mixture of efleminacy and efiron- 
tery, of licentiousness and irony ; that, to one used 
to seek for indications of the human mind in the 
human physiognomy, would have gone far to neu- 
tralize the effect of his comely features. His luxu- 
riant auburn hair fell down his neck in loose ring- 
lets, and he wore a long, peaked beard and huge 
mustaches, which he twirled upward with his 
fingers as he spoke. 

“God send it may, Sir Nicholas, and that they 
may land hereabout.” 

‘‘] cannot join in your prayer, my Lord,” re- 
plied the sturdy veteran, “ for should they land in 
force, we be all too few to resist them ; and if they 
come in, scattered fugitives, these orders like me 
not. There is no honor to be gained at either 
hand ; and for my part I have had fighting enough 
in my day to be sick of mere blood-shedding, 


whether it be mine own, or of others.” 
“ Well! well! Sir Nicholas, every one to his 
taste ;” replied the young nobleman, with an un- 


pleasant smile ; “1, for one, am aweary of this mo- 
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notonons existence — pent up in this Pictish round 
tower, if it be Pictish — parading half the day with 
pike and caliver, and no one against whom to 
charge the one or bend the other; no girls with 
whom to laugh and ogle ; no lists in which to joust, 
with merry eyes upon our prowess ; I might almost 
say, and no wine with which to carouse, when the 
watch is set and the gates barred, for I believe we 
have broached the last cask. I tell you, Sir Nicho- 
las, it galls my very soul to be penned here on this 
accursed coast, with nothing under heaven to do 
but throw pebbles at the gulls and sea-mews, while 
Drake, and Frobisher, and Hawkins are winning 
gold and glory in the channel. For my soul I do 
trust they will land here ; whether storm-driven or 
in array of war I care not,so they come. I should 
have thought you had been at it with them long 
enough not to think over deeply of slashing half a 
dozen hides of Spanish leather; and that will be 
the worst of it.” 

“Be the worst of it what it may,” replied Sir 
Nicholas Blount, “we are likely to try it before 
long, my Lord. Those ships are rising very fast 
before the wind, and I can see even now that there 
is one very large galjleon in the number, staggering 
hitherward under whatever sail she can carry, as if 
to escape those smaller vessels in the offing. She 
will be here, if she bring the wind she has down 
with her, in an hour or less.”* 

‘“‘ She will bring more —she will bring more, Sir 
Nicholas ;” exclaimed another of the group, who 
had not yet spoken; a tall, dark, sun-burned per- 
sonage, with a quick eye and a roving look. “She 
will bring more —for look you, it is ever so— 
when the wind lulls thus, as the sun goes down, 
and then freshens up again directly, you may be 
sure that it will blow great guns before midnight.” 

‘“‘T think so, master Darrington,” replied Blount. 

«<I know so,” answered the other ; “‘ why, when 
I was with the jolly flibustiers, down on the Span- 
ish main” — 

“Look! look!” cried Walsingham, suddenly ; 
“she has got even now as much as she can do 
with.” 

As he spoke, the eyes of every one, having been 
for a moment diverted from the spectacle at a dis- 
tance, were again turned toward the ships. The 
storm, it was evident at a glance, was again mus- 
tering in its fury, and the large ship which, as she 
drew nearer, already seemed to be partially disa- 
bled, had indeed but too surely more to do than 
was consistent with her safety. 

At this time there appeared to be, far off to wind- 
ward, two separate and considerable squadrons; 
one, several miles in advance of the other, consisting 
of many large ships, all more or less crippled in 
their masts and rigging, which were carrying as 
weather a helm as possible, with the view evidently 
of working round the northern extremity of Ireland, 
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and sp escaping their pursuers in the broad Atlan- 
tic ; the second, composed of a smaller number of 
ships, and these apparently lower and lighter, but 
handled with much greater skill, and, as far as 
could be seen, little damaged yet, either by the 
tempest or the enemy’s fire ; these last were crowd- 
ing as much sail as they could safely carry, and 
gaining very rapidly on their unwieldy antagonists. 
About midway between the squadrons and the 
height whereon the English troops were stationed, 
and not now above five or six miles distant from 
the cape, lay the great galleon mentioned, rolling 
and laboring very heavily in the sea, and seeming 
to be in no small danger. She evidently was 
a war-ship of the very largest class, and as she 
drew every moment nigher and nigher, it was easy 
to perceive that she had suffered much from the 
tempest, or the cannonading of her pursuers. All 
her foremast was carried away, to within a few feet 
of the deck ; and it was probably in consequence of 
her inability to carry any head sail that she was 
prevented from laying the same weatherly course 
with her consorts ; and, all hope being lost of going 
to windward of Cape Wrath, was thus cor pelled 
to scud down the narrow straits between the Scot- 
tish and Irish coasts, and then to run the gauntlet 
of the English cruisers in St. George’s Channel. 
At the very moment when Lord Walsingham 


called Uke ateomtiivuin Ul lip UMTS ty thw Opaillaid's 
working — for she was now so near that they could 
make out distinctly the peculiarities of her build ~— 
the gale, dead before which she was now running, 
had increased ‘so frightfully, and the seas followed 
her so fast, that she was evidently in much danger 
of being pooped. A lubberly attempt was made to 
get her head to the wind, but at that very instant a 
fresh and more furious flaw struck her, and, quicker 
than words can describe it, her main and mizen 
masts went by the board, and she lay a helpless 
hulk in the trough of the boiling sea. 

‘“* Her tale is told!” exclaimed the man who had 
spoken of the flibustiers, or buccaneers ; “ no human 
skill can keep her timbers together half an hour 
longer ; I would not be on her deck for fifty thou- 
sand of the best crowns of the sun that were ever 
coined in Spain!” 

“ Nor 1” —replied Sir Nicholas Blount; ‘she 
is drifting down to us bodily — within half an hour 
she will either dash herself to atoms on this cape, 
or go into the breakers yonder on the reef —in 
either case God help the poor souls aboard of her.” 

“And see —see”— exclaimed Walsingham, 
pointing broad off to windward, where two small 
frigates, which had evidently been in chase of the 
galleon, were. seen putting up their helms and 
standing off toward the fleets in the offing. “See, 
our fellows there are of the same opinion; they 
look upon him as so surely lost that they don’t hold 
him worth the waste of gunpowder.” 
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“Or the risk,” said Darrington, “ of getting 
themselves embayed among these cursed rocks and 
whirlpools. But ha! there goes a signal!” 

And indeed, as he spoke, a bright flash was 
seen from one of the bow ports of the leading fri- 
gate, and after the lapse of many seconds the heavy 
roar of a piece of large sized ordnance came boom- 
ing down the wind. 

“They see the tower here and suspect that we 
are on the outlook,” replied Walsingham. ‘ Run 
one of you up thither, and let them fire the falconet 
yonder, and run up the English ensign.” 

His orders were obeyed almost as quickly as 
they were issued, one of the younger officers run- 
ning as fast as he could up to the old tower on the 
hill, and shouting to a man or two who had come 
out upon the battlements ; a minute had not cer- 
tainly elapsed since the first signal gun from the 
frigate, yet she fired two more in quick succession, 
setting the English colors in several parts of her 
rigging, and receiving no reply, had already altered 
her course a second time, as if to resume the chase, 
when the long gun at the turret-head belched forth 
its volume of white smoke, and the broad snowy 
field and blood-red cross of St. George’s glorious 
standard ran up to the staff-head and blew out fair 
and free on the wind which appeared to love it, so 
fondly did it dally with the folds. A fourth gun 
from the frigate replied, and again she stood away 
for the offing, as if now certain that the fate of her 
enemy was decided. But it appeared that from 
the very imminence of their peril the Spaniards had 
derived fresh courage. Laboring with all the 
ready wit and quick courage of seamen, in that day 
second to none in the world, they had already got 
up a spar on the stump of the foremast and were 
busy making sail, in the hope of clearing the 
dreadful reefs on their starboard bow. For a little 
while it appeared doubtful whether this expedient 
might not prove successful; for in the first in- 
stance it did so far answer that the galleon an- 
sweryed her helm and was enabled for a time to lay 
a course that, could she have held it, would have 
carried her clear of her more imminent perils. 
And now her crew might be seen from the height 
by the watchers, exerting themselves to the utmost 
to get up another jurymast and spread more sail. 
Better had it been by far for thera to spend that all 
precious time in making secure the spar which 
they had already temporarily fixed, for so violently 
did the wind rise, in fierce and gusty squalls, each 
more tremendous than that which preceded it, and 
so inertly did the crippled vessel rise upon the bil- 
lows, that, when she was within a short mile’s dis- 
tance of the promontory, the fragile jurymast was 
blown clear out of her, the fastenings and stays 
snapping like whip cord, and was carried by the 
action of its sail over the bows into the yeasty foam 
which covered the whole surface of the deep. 
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“ Poor souls cried Sir Nicholas Blount, once 
more ; * poor souls! they will be lost here — close 
in here —wunder our very eyes we shall see them 
perish !” 

“I hope they may so perish,” returned Wal- 
singham ; “it will spare us some painful duty if 
they do.” 

‘* But if she go to pieces here upon the reef, and 
a few only come ashore, my Lord, surely you wiil 
not think yourself” — 

“Sir Nicholas, not one must come ashore — at 
least living!” replied the young Lord gravely, 
with a deep frown upon his brow and an almost 
convulsive compression of his lips. 

“ Good God! Lord Wasingham,” cried a young 
officer who had not yet spoken; “this is most 
horrible — you do not mean to say” — 

“ ] do not mean to argue on the matter, Captain 
Dacre! Your duty is to obey my orders—as my 
duty is to obey those of our most gracious mis- 
tress!” 

*« And those are, my Lord?” —asked Blount. 

“ And those are most precise, Sir Nicholas,” re- 
plied Lord Walsingham, “ to suffer no Spaniard to 
come ashore, under any circumstances whatsoever, 
and in case of their landing to give no quarter!” 

‘My God! and if these miserable devils run on 
the reef there and some few struggle shoreward, 
must you and will you shoot them?” 

“‘T must —and I will!” Walsingham answered 
sternly. ‘ And so no more words ebout it!” and 
he turned on his heel and stood gazing anxiously, 
with an earnest eye and quivering lip, upon the 
fated vessel as she now drifted helplessly in the 
current which was setting her bodily upon the 
rocks. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” he said, raising his voice 
harshly, more harshly than he was wont to speak, 
for he did not dare to trust himself; “ be pleased to 
go all of you to your commands. You, Darrington, 
lead down the musketeers into the cove and draw 
them up in single file on this side the ravine. You, 
Captain Dacre, take half the pikes, cross over the 
torrent in the bottom of the gorge and post yourself 
beyond the point where the reef joins the main land. 
Lindsay, go you with the rest, all but six men with 
a lancepesade, who must await my orders, up to 
the turret, to work the long culverin; load it at 
once and be in readiness. Sir Nicholas, stay with 
me!” 

Then as his subalterns retreated from his imme- 
diate neighborhood and went about their several 
duties, he looked even more wistfully than before 
to the crippled war-ship, and bit his lip till the 
blood sprang. 

“ Nicholas,” he said, grasping the hand of his 
second in command with a gripe as of an iron vice, 
‘* Nicholas Blount, I would give the best limb of my 
body that I had not said, ‘God send them!’ | 
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never dreamed of this, Heaven knows — never! 
never!” 

«Think not of that, Walsingham — think not 
of that — duty is hard enough without such thoughts 
as these to make it harder.” 

«“ But I scoffed —but I jested at them but now, 
brutally ; yes! brutally ;” Walsingham interrupted 
him, almost sobbing. 

“No! no!” replied Blount sturdily ; ‘ soldierly! 
soldierly! You jested at the thought of a fair 
field and ro favor; but neither you nor any of us 
at all thought of this. Are you sure, my Lord, that 
the queen” — 

“Sure!” replied Walsingham fiercely ; “ sure 
as that there is a sun in heaven, that did I swerve 
one hair’s breadth from the letter of her orders, my 
head would roll on the scaffold.” 

“ Then there is no help for it,” said Blount, who 
now appeared much cooler and more stern than his 
commander ; “and we must execute the letter of 
them. Besides, however painful it may be or terri- 
ble, I am afraid that it is necessary, for the Earl 
O’Neil and his people here are all more than 
half disaffected now, and far less than half subdued ; 
and with the discipline and guns of a few of the 
Dons to aid their native valor, would be too much 
for all the Englishmen we can muster hereaboui; 
and Philip is so strong, even now, in Flanders, and 
gives us so much trouble on the seas, even if he be 
not in Kent by this time, that a single cast of the 
die against us now would turn fearful odds against 
old England. Therefore I say, good my Lord” — 

“J understand you, Blount; I understand you. 
But it is to no purpose that you talk, old friend ; 
I must do it, and for doing it, my name will be dis- 
graced forever as a cold blooded murderer !” 

*‘ Not so, by God!” replied the rough old soldier ; 
“not so, I tell you, Walsingham. If any disgrace 
be in the matier, then will it fall, where fall of right 
it should, upon the que —” 

“Hush! hush! man ;” interposed the Earl, lay- 
ing his hand forcibly upon the old soldier’s mouth, 
‘‘ you are mad — you are mad to speak so of Eliza- 
beth. Were you alone on a single plank in the 
midst of the Atlantic, and were there to whisper 
treason of her, by heaven! and Him who rules it, 
I do believe that the birds of the air, or the billows 
of the sea, or the very winds to which you syllabled 
your thoughts, I care not how discreetly, would 
bear it to her jealous ears, that you should one day 
rue it; but see, they are fast drifting hither. Oh 
God! oh God! what shall I do?” and he wrng 


his hands in his great mental anguish, till the blood . 


started from beneath his nails. ‘‘ Say, Blount, what 
shall I do?” 

« Obey your orders ;” said the old soldier, who, 
moved partly by his stern sense of discipline and 
duty, inculeated by years of hard service in the 
Low Countries, and yet more by observing the 
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reluctance of his superior, was vastly more inclined 
to act as his kind heart and noble feelings disap- 
proved, than he would have been, had Walsingham 
continued resolute and energetical. ‘* Obey your 
orders, sir! there is no help for it; and see here — 
anything is better than shooting the men down or 
piking them in cold blood as they come ashore ; if 
the current should set them down upon this head- 
land, that they strike it clear head on, all will be 
over in ten seconds, for not one of them, though 
he should swim like a cormorant, will ever make 
his way out of that devil’s cauldron yonder. I see 
they have got a rag of canvass out again, and are 
trying to head her round the cape, so as to come 
into the cove there ; if they should do so safely be- 
tween the rock and the surf, they will all get 
ashore and we shall have our hands even but too 
full, for there must be at least five hundred of them 
in that great galleon. Now a few shot pitched 
into them just now will confuse them ; it is very 
likely that they will fail to round the headland and 
so save us all the trouble, and, what is far worse, all 
the heartache. Besides, it is one thing to fire on 
an enemy’s ship with a hostile ensign flying, and 
another to shoot unarmed and shipwrecked fugi- 
tives. You were best let me go up to the tower, 
my Lord, and let me take command of the old cul- 
verin. She is in fair range now from this eleva- 
tion, and I would wager my sword to a turkey’s 
feather, I bring splinters once in three shots. How 
say you, shall I go?” 

“ Yes! go! go! and Heaven speed you ; for though 
it seem a barbarous deed, ’tis the most merciful 
that we can venture on; and therefore, Nicholas, 
I say Heaven speed you! though God He knows 
that my heart is very sore and heavy.” 

Sir Nicholas awaited no more orders, but anxious 
to spare, so far as he was able, the feelings of his 
commander, and to avoid the terrible necessity of 
murdering prisoners in cold blood, hurried up to the 
stone tower far faster than he was often seen to walk. 

And here, perhaps, I ought to pause a moment — 
for so far it is nearly history that I have written — 
for I feel that I owe some explanation to those of 
my readers who may be tempted to ask how can 
these things be, that the English nation, famous at al} 
times for humanity to the conquered, exclaiming 
ever against the fearful war-cry of ve victis, should 
have been guilty of such barbarous cruelty as it is 
my lot in this little tale to narrate. 

Far be it —far from me —to palliate calm blood- 
shedding —to frame sophistical defences even for 
my own nation, where truth and honor dare not 
raise their trumpet tongues inher behalf. Yet this 
much may be said, that if ever in the history of the 
world there was a time, or there were circum- 
stances under which such conduct is less liable to 
condemnation than another, that was the time and 
those were the circumstances. 
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It must be remembered that England of the 
sixteenth was far different, even in the glorious 
reign of good Queen Bess, from England of the 
nineteenth century ; that in those days the ocean 
isles had not begun to gird the round world about 
with a zone of colonial empires; that her tongue 
was not then spoken upon every shore, her flag 
seen floating over every sea, her morning gun-fire 
the first sound saluting the sun’s advent in every 
angle of the habitable world. No, she was then 
but England ; Scotland a kingdom more than half 
hostile within the limits of one island, Ireland a 
collection of wild hordes, fierce and untamed, and 
ready to spring up in broad rebellion against the 
shadow — the mere shadow of foreign power which 
trembled insecurely on her coasts. 

What England now is, in some respects, Spain 
then was. She had her colonies of exhaustless 
wealth, her £/-dorados in the new world ; she had 
her mighty armaments swelling unconquered over 
every known sea, and challenging that supremacy 
which, till the day of which I write, had never been 
disputed. 

At this period Philip, the able and indefatigable 
monarch of the latter kingdom, enraged at the 
assistance which Elizabeth had furnished under- 
handedly to the persecuted Protestants of the low 
countries, then struggling for civil and religious 
freedom — ambitious at the same time of universal 
empire — and above all especially desirous of clasp- 
ing in his diadem “ that precious isle-gem set in the 
silver sea” — Philip, I say, had launched such an 
armament, containing such an army, as Europe 
had never perhaps known heretofore. ‘The cru- 
cifix or the sword was to be the people’s option — 
submission to the king of Spain or absolute anni- 
hilation! It is true that the Lord of Hosts had 
arisen in his might, calling upon the giant billows 
to arise, and the winds, which are his instruments, 
to strew the narrow seas with wrecks of the fierce 
invader —and they arose and performed his bid- 
ding! It is true that the light frigates of Drake, 
and Effingham, and Frobisher, and Hawkins, had 
burned, and sunk, and taken, many of those which 
the tempest spared. But there were still enough 
afloat and unharmed, though dispersed and mo- 
mentarily crippled, that if they should but reunite, 
-and be favored with calm weather — for storms 
cannot last forever—they might unquestionably 
work sore detriment if not destruction to the Eng- 
lish navy. 

Nor would the descent of large bodies of men, 
at that time reputed the best soldiers in the world, 
upon the shores of Ireland or the Hebrides, have 
been less perilous to England’s domination. 

Brave themselves in the highest, bigoted, burn- 
ing for reyenge and conquest, hating the very name 
of England, they would have found themselves on 
either side the channel among a race brave as 
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themselves, and hardier, professing the same faith, 
burning with the same thirst for vengeance, cherish- 
ing the same hate toward the mutual foe — fierce, 
crafty, vigorous, untamed and almost irresistible in 
onslaught. What wonder then that the subtle and 
imperious queen, who swayed in those days so 
ably if so rigorously the sceptre of the British em- 
pire, dreaded to hear that the castled flag of Spain 
was displayed among the kindred sons of Fingal. 
That, powerless to detach large armies for the de- 
fence of distant coasts, when her very seat of em- 
pire was so menaced, she endeavored by the terror 
of her arms to make up for the numerical weak- 
ness of those who bore them. 

Be this however as it may, certain it is that 
Elizabeth, and all the sagest of her advisers, were 
fully of opinion that the landing of a Spanish force 
anywhere in the midst of the hostile and Catholic 
races, which held the Highlands of Scotland and 
the whole of green Erin, would be the signal for 
instant and inveterate hostility against her throne 
and faith, against the very existence of the nation 
she represented. 

Under these circumstances she adopted the only 
means she saw feasible —barbarous means it is 
true — unjustifiable means it may be — but it is too 
late in the day now to deny that both nations and 
individuals, when striving blindly and almost hope- 
lessly for self-preservation, will do many things from 
the bare idea of which they would shrink in abhor- 
rence in calmer and more peaceful moments. 

3e this however as it may, many minutes did 
not elapse before old Sir Nicholas, shaking off his 
reluctance by dint of his desire to spare the feelings 
of his chief, and yielding to a spirit of professional 
zeal which began to rise up in his bosom at the 
sight of the Spanish flag, reached the stone tower, 
mounted its battlements, and forgetting all his 
milder feelings was busily engaged in training the 
long culverin, and levelling it against the ill-fated 
galleon. 

She was now so near to the perilous headland 
that Lord Walsingham, who still lingered on the 
precipice’s verge, gazing with a strange sort of pain- 
ful fascination upon his destined victims, could dis- 
tinguish the personages of the numerous crew which 
crowded her decks, could mark their despairing 
gestures, nay almost fancied he could hear their 
wild cries for assistance, as he stood in full view of 
all on that towering elevation. 

At this moment a light, soft footstep fell on the 
grass beside him, but so preoccupied was his mind 
by what was passing below that he did not hear, 
or at least did not heed it; the next momenta 
sweet toned voice said, with that slight and pecu- 
liar accent which shows the speaker to be using an 
acquired and not a native language — 

“ Jesu-Maria ’ they will all perish —they will 
all perish!” The earl turned quickly round, for 
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he recognized in the voice the tones of one whom, 
despite her wild origin, he had already learned al- 
most to love — but as he turned, and ere he met 
her eye, a strange howling rushing sound passed 
over his head, accompanied by a glare of light 
clearly visible in the growing darkness of the eve- 
ning, and followed almost instantly by the roar of 
the heavy cannon. Moved though he was by the 
near presence of the speaker, he could not choose 
but follow with reluctant yet greedy eyes the flight 
of the heavy missile. It was not ten seconds before 
he saw it plunge into the sea within three feet of 
the galleon’s bow, dashing the spray over the shat- 
tered bulwarks—a long wild shriek at this dread 
augmentation of their perils went up from all on 
board, above the deep and thunderous booming of 
the surf, above the shrill raving of the tempest. Wal- 
singham started back with an expression of the 
most awful anguish that ever was written on the 
lineaments of mortal man pervading all his features 
—he pressed his hands wildly to his ears as if to 
exclude those awful cries, but as he did so a light 
hand was laid upon his arm; recalled to himself 
he again turned, and met the eyes, full of strange 
and half indignant surprise, of her who had so lately 
spoken. 

She was a tall and slender girl, habited in a 
singular yet beautiful fashion, whose hand yet rested 
on his arm, and whose whole face, as I have said, 
was full of strange and eager wonderment. Her 
hair, which was black as jet, fell down over her 
shoulders completely unrestrained by any band or 
diadem, except a slender fillet of green and gold 
passing around her brow nearly after the manner of 
a modern ferroniere, and restraining the redundant 
curls from falling over her features. All the rest 
of her dark tresses flowed down in rich silky masses, 
not curls or ringlets, though they were full of soft 
and natural waves on which the light played in a 
hundred glittering reflections, till they almost 
reached her knee. Her brows and eyelashes were 
like her hair, as dark as night, though the clear 
beaming eyes which flashed from out the fringe of 
those long lustrous lashes were of the brightest and 
most sparkling blue. Her features were regularly 
beautiful, and above all the mouth, that most ex- 
pressive feature of the face, of the ripest and most 
living crimson, might well have wooed an angel’s 
kiss by its delicious combination of arch mirth and 
melting tenderness. Her complexion was pure as 
the driven snow —so pure indeed, that you might 
see the myriads of small azure veins all interlaced 
and glowing beneath the pearly skin. From the 
whole style and character of her face it might be 
judged that in general her soft cheeks were over- 
spread by a warm peach-like hue, but now they 
were as pale as death —for the terror that glazed 
for the moment her beautiful blue eyes had banished 
every shade of color from her features. Her figure, 
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which was considerably taller than the ordinary 
height of her sex, and exquisitely delicate and 
graceful, was clothed from her neck downward to 
the ancles in a long robe of fine white linen, for 
the fabric of which the Irish were already famous, 
with a deep fringe of gold about the hem, and a 
massive chain of the same material, native of the 
isle, wound twice about her waist fora girdle. An 
ample robe of some green silky looking tissue reach- 
ing the ground, and spreading out into a short train, 
covered her back and shoulders, confined to her 
waist by the same girdle which restrained the loose 
folds of her white tunic ; but neither garment had 
any sleeves, her beautiful white arms being bare 
quite to the shoulders, with many bracelets of gold 
and Irish diamonds setting off their voluptuous 
roundness. Her little feet were likewise bare all 
save a pair of slight sandals, consisting merely of 
a slender sole fastened by gold cords attached upon 
the instep by a diamond clasp. 

Such was the figure of the girl who had caught 
the arm of the English leader, with an air of digni- 
fied and native grace, equally remote from vulgar 
familiarity and wild boldness. It was the action of 
one innocent alike, and ignorant of evil thoughts — 
of an equal addressing an equal — of a lady claiming 
the due attention of the sterner sex. 

One only ornament she bore which I have left 
unmentioned, a long slight staff of wood, as black 
as ebony, for which it might have easily been taken, 
though it was in reality of bog oak, adorned with 
many studs and symbolical devices wrought in pure 
gold, and having for a head a large star very inge- 
niously wrought in the native diamonds of the 
largest size, set in the same rich metal with her 
bracelets and girdle. 

When Walsingham’s eye fell upon the figure of 
this lovely girl, she was leaning a little forward, 
her left hand resting on the hollow of his arm, and 
her right extended with the wand or sceptre point- 
ing toward the shattered galleon, quite over the 
verge of the precipice, on the extreme point of 
which she was standing, and her superb eyes fixed 
on his face with an expression between fear, and 
wonder, and regret, as if she would have perused 
his very soul. 

‘““What does this mean?” she said in a low, 
piercing whisper, that went to his very soul — 
‘‘ what does this mean, my Lord Walsingham?” 

But ere his lips had parted to reply, her question 
was answered ; for again the gun on the battle- 
ments belched forth its flame and smoke, and again 
the heavy ball howled through the murky air over 
their heads, but this time it struck the fated ship 
full on the deck, and tearing its wey clear through, 
passed out of her farther side a little space above 
the water line ; again the awful cry went up from 
the decks, appealing to the righteous heavens from 
the unspeakable cruelty of man. Several of those 
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on board, it was evident, had been struck down 
either by the shot itself or by the splinters it drove 
hither and thither in its passage. There was a 
rush for one moment toward the stern, where the 
Spanish banner was still floating, as if with the 
intent of lowering it—so to appease the anger 
of their unpitying foemen——but it was checked in- 
stantly by the officers, whom the English earl could 
see, as they rushed forward sword in hand to pro- 
tect their country’s honor, and reduce their men to 
prompt obedience. 

“‘ Honor,” he replied, in deep hoarse tones — 
“ Honor —my heart is broken—pity me! spare 
me !” 
answered quickly — “do 
that these men are sink- 


“Do you see?” she 
you see —do you know 
ing — perishing — going down, there before our 
eyes? and do you fire upon them?” 

“I do! I do see it—know it—feel it—ay! 
feel it, Honor O’ Neil, feel it to my heart’s core — 
and weep tears of blood for it — yet still —still I 
must do it—” 

‘Must! must!” she answered, grasping his arm 
yet more tightly than before, and gazing full into 
his eyes which were almost abashed by the clear 
light of her superb falcon-like glance —“ You, a 
man and a soldier, and say must! Come, come, 


why must you?” 
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: 
obey them, or be mansworn and traitor —” 

“ The queen!” she replied in a voice full of the 
most concentrated scorn, flinging his arm off as she 
spoke, with a gesture of majesty and contempt 
strangely mingled —** The queen! and do you, a 


man, a soldier and a gentleman, obey such orders 


—and from a woman’s tongue? Is this thing pos- 
sible, or do my ears deceive me?” 

‘‘ They have not, Honor, they have fot deceived 
you —it is so—hark! listen! there goes another 
shot -—it misses them —1lo! how the splinters fly 
—hark, how the wretches yell; ay, yell on! 
yell on! soon shall your cries be quenched in the 
deep earless sea; and on my soul shall be the 
sin, the anguish and the shame forever !” 

Honor gazed on him steadily with a sorrowful 
eye, and then said in accents wherein contempt 
and pity bore nearly equal parts, 

«And art thou such a one, Earl Walsingham ? 
art thou such a one?” and she paused for a mo- 
ment or two, seemingly buried in deep, wild med- 
itation, but as the fatal gun again bellowed from 
aloft, and was again rechorused by that cry of ago- 
ny, her eye lightened angrily, and she cried out, 
“and being such a one, how did you dare, I say 
how did you dare to seek the love, the high and 
noble and pure love of an O’ Neil —of me —— me, 
Honor — Honor O'Neil, I say —how dared you 
seek my love—the daughter of the great Earl 
Turlough! Man! man!” she went on, warming 
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with the excitement and vehemence of her delivery, 
‘** Man! I have loved you—loved you even while 
I cursed, nay, scorned myself for loving you; and 
now how well art thou paid—well art thou 
avenged on me, O my country, for that brief dream 
of disaffection ! I tell thee, man, wert thou the 
ruler of all the realms which cringe beneath the 
footstool of the vain cruel woman whom thou dost 
crawl to as thy queen, and didst as thou now doest, 
knowing and feeling as thou dost know and feel 
the depth and baseness of thy infamy, I would spit 
on thee as I now do, and defy thee! Never dare 
look me in the face again — never dare syllable my 
name in thy most secret moments—never dare 
even think upon Honor O'Neil, whom, if thou didst 
Yet think 
not — think not thy cruelty shall prevail. I tell thee 
by God’s aid that these shall yet be preserved. Fare 
thee well, Walsingham —fare thee well, forever 
and forever! Ho! Murtough! Murtough! where 
be the horses, Murtough ?” 

She raised her voice shrilly as she uttered the 


once win, thou hast now lost forever. 


last words, and obedient at her call, a small urchin 
clad in a dress fantastically wrought in blended 
hues of green and safiron, with his head covered 
with wild elf-locks, came up at the full gallop, riding 
one clever, active pony, and leading another, snow- 
white, and of rare beauty, with mane and tail that 
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“Fare thee well, Earl of Walsingham,’ 
peated, as she caught the slight bridle in her hand 
and sprang to the embroidered pad, which filled 
the place of a saddle —“ Fare thee well, and re- 
member how thou didst lose Honor!” 

Whether she intended a play on the words in 
her bitter speech may not now be known, but she 
waved her hand to him with a haughty gesture, 
shook the rein on her palfrey’s neck, and darted 
away over the smooth, short turf with speed little 
inferior to that of the swallow. — 

The wretched man to whom she spoke replied 
not, but stood stunned, as it were, and seemingly 
unconscious of all that was going on around him. 
Again and again and again the culverin bellowed 
forth from the turret’s head the storm of iron hail, 
and three times at least out of four the ponderous 
missiles took eflect on the unarmed and helpless 
wreck, cumbering her decks with slain ; yet still 
the gallant captain stood to the helm where waved 
his country’s ensign, and with a chosen band 
‘¢T'o lower it,’ he said, “ will 


, 


she re- 


guarded it still. 
but gratify the pride of those dog islanders, us 
will it profit nothing —it is our blood they crave, 
and it seems like that their cravings will be satis- 
fied.” 

Meantime despite the constant fire which had 
indeed thrown the crew into fearful confusion, the 
galleon was swept round the cape unharmed, and 
the next moment was sheltered by the projection 
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of the cliffs from any farther firing. All grim and 
besmeared with gunpowder, Sir Nicholas came 
down to join his chieftain. 

‘* All in vain,” he cried; “she will either land 
in the cove, or go upon the reef beyond it —let us 
run down and see.” And followed by Lord Wal- 
singham, he advanced rapidly across a broad space 
of level turf which intervened between the place 
where they were standing and the opening of the 
gorge from above, where the mountain stream first 
entered it. Before he reached it, however, or could 
gain any view of what was going on below, three 
regular deep rounds of cheering, the immemorial 
battle cry of England, were heard, multiplied a 
thousand fold by the echo of the rocky pass, and 
immediately succeeding it the long, sharp, rattling 
crash of musketry. ; 

“ Hurra! hurra! Darrington is at it,’ shouted 
old Blount, losing all thoughts of sympathy or 
mercy in the excitement and fierce fury of the mo- 
ment — “ Forward, or we shall be too late to see 
it — forward! they must be landing!” 

Almost simultaneously with the utterance of 
these words there came up from below the sharp 
explosion of a cannon shot, followed by a dozen 
others, fired in close succession. Even these war- 
like sounds scarcely sufficed to arouse the unhappy 
Walsingham from the dread stupor which appeared 


ea! Miao SAU WER BEES (GQUUILIEN, 
since his brief conversation with the lovely girl 
whose language had so utterly confounded him. 
Nevertheless he ran forward, drawing his sword 
as he did so, and followed closely upon the heels of 
Sir Nicholas. 

In a moment or two they had reached the head 
of the ravine or gulley which commanded the 
scene of action; and then about three hundred 
feet below them lay the small bay or cove between 
the great rocky promontory and the dangerous reef, 
into which the Spanish man-of-war had driven 
and where she had made an attempt to anchor. 
This attempt it was, successful too, as it appeared 
on the first instant, that had called forth the volley 
from the musketeers of Darrington, who, seeing 
that there was really now some chance of the ves- 
sel being saved, and knowing that her crew must 
be numerically superior to the handful of English- 
men who were stationed in that wild corner, began 
to be seriously solicitous to prevent their landing. 
The warm reply, however, which had just been 
given by the cannon of the galleon, had already 
compelled him to disperse his men, with orders to 
skirmish as best they might from behind the cover 
afforded by the rocks and trees upon the beach, 
and to prevent the Spanish sailors from doing any- 
thing on deck. By the time, however, that Wal- 
singham and Sir Nicholas with their little guard 
of honor had come into full view of the belligerent 
parties, the scene had again changed. ‘The mus- 
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keteers had fallen back for shelter to the nu- ; 
merous blocks of basaltic stone behind the beach, § 
or to the feathery coppice which grew so richly on ; 
the banks of the ravine. Immediately beyond the « 


mouth of the little torrent the long black reef ran 
out nearly a mile in length into the boiling sea, 
and beyond this on the shore was drawn up the 
little band of pikes which had been ordered thither 
under Captain Dacre. 

The thing, however, which most attracted, and 
I might almost say alarmed the wary veteran who 
accompanied Lord Walsingham, was an immense 
body of the Irish natives several hundreds strong, 
and at least mustering twice as many as the Eng- 
lish soldiery, who occupied all the slopes of the hills, 
collected probably by the reports of the cannona- 
ding, and eagerly looking out to see what should 
come of it. ‘The greater part of them were indeed 
unarmed, except that a few of their leaders, who 
were mounted on small, active, shaggy horses, held 
long spears in their hands, and none of them had 
any firearms ; but well did Sir Nicholas know that 
every one of those stout, rugged looking kernes 
was provided with a long, keen, double edged 
knife, which he was accustomed to wield skilfully 
and fearlessly, and the old soldier doubted not for 
a moment that should they by any burst of passion, 
to which their quick and enthusiastic tempers ren- 
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to rush in and come to close quarters with the sol- 
diery, all the discipline and bull-dog courage of 
the latter would be hard set to repel the onset of 
those superior numbers, armed with that savage 
and effective weapon. 

It was clear to him likewise that a crisis was 
now close at hand, for the anchors of the galleon 
had begun to drag, and she was driving bodily to- 
ward the reef; and her crew, as it was apparent 
she must go to pieces almost instantly on siriking, 
had commenced jumping into the comparatively 
calm water above the reef,in a sort of desperate 
hope that the Englishmen on shore might be moved 
to spare them. ‘The musketeers, however, under 
the orders of the fierce Darrington, kept up a con- 
tinual dropping fire, and that with an aim so delib- 
erate and effective that not a soul had yet reached 
the shore of above a hundred who had leaped over- 
board, only to anticipate a doom which at all events 
had now become inevitable. 

‘* My Lord! my Lord! we must get over to the 
pikemen, yonder ; they will need good command- 
ing ere long if I be not the more mistaken,” ex- 
claimed Blount ; and he did not speak without 
good reason, for as every shot was fired by the 
concealed musketeers a wild hoarse yell arose 
from the multitude of Irish on the hill side ; and 
as each after each the Spaniards sank in the whirl- 
ing waters, cut down by the well aimed death shots 
of their unseen foemen, the motley concourse 
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swayed to and fro, like a single body actuated by 
strong passion, and was restrained only from rush- 
ing down upon the pikemen by the efforts of their 
chiefs, who seemed to be undecided and in expect- 
ation of some person who had not yet arrived. 

Walsingham saw the truth of Blount’s assertion, 
and the young nobleman appeared to gather fresh 
energy and to recover from his momentary stupor, 
as the imminence of the peril which surrounded 
them became more and more apparent. Descend- 
ing the hill side at a rapid pace, they crossed the 
ravine, giving a word of encouragement to Darring- 
ton as they passed him in the coppice. “ Keep 
your men in hand, Darrington,” cried old Blount, 
“ suffer them not to disperse more than they needs 
must to find cover, for I fear we shall have to beat 
off a charge of these Irish rapparees, and perhaps 
to retreat before them, ere half an hour is past !” 

“ Best bring the pikemen over, then,” answered 
Darrington, quite coolly. “I have been looking 
for a rush of the kernes these last ten minutes. 
Bring them across the stream, and form them upon 
the hill-top there between us and the fort, so that 
if they break down upon us, we may run for it 
singly as fast as we can empty our guns, and rally 
in the rear of the pikes. We can hold off these 
Spaniards easily enough. All that can swim, I 
trow, at all, have tried it already, except a hand- 
ful of officers who will not leave the ship till she 
strikes. There is one fine fellow yonder — he who 
will not allow them to lower the Spanish flag — 
means, I can see, to have a try for it—he has 
taken his armor off, and his boots— it will be a 
pity almost to shoot him ; but it can’t be helped.” 

“It cannot, Darrington — the more’s the pity!” 
answered Sir Nicholas; “‘ as for the rest, you are 
quite right—I am going to do precisely as you 
propose, and do you, as soon as we have formed 
on the hill, and all down here is over, come in as 
quickly as you can, and form in our rear. Once 
under the guns of the fort I care not a maravedi if 
there were five thousand of them !” 

And with the word, he passed on after Walsing- 
ham, who had preceded him and had already 
reached the pikemen, but Darrington muttered to 
himself — “ Nor I either —nor I either, if we were 
once under it, but we are not, nor do I think we 
ever shall be for that matter. But never heed— 
all’s one to Ned Darrington !” 

Just as he spoke, there pealed a louder burst of 
cries and acclamations from the Irish than any 
which they yet had uttered, for simultaneously Honor 
O’Neil, the lovely daughter of their great chief, 
galloped across the ridge into the midst of them, 
followed by the boy Murtough, and the Spanish 
ship struck violently on the reef — was lifted off it 
by the tremendous surge, and dashed down upon 
the angular basaltic columns, till almost in a short- 
er space than it has taken to describe it, she went 
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to pieces, and for a moment all seemed over — for 
who could so much as dream that any human being 
could stem the awful whirlpool of white foam, which 
writhed and boiled about those fearful reefs? 

Walsingham at this moment had formed the little 
brigade of pikemen into an open column, and was 
in act of leading them across the stony channel 
of the rivulet when a fresh roar from the Irish on 
the hill, and the sudden discharge of at least a 
dozen muskets, followed by a sharp dropping fire, 
induced him to halt, and attempt to re-form his 
troop which had been shaken somewhat in cross- 
ing the rough ground; but the warning voice of 
Blount rang in his ear —‘‘ Push on, my Lord, push 
on! They will be over us!” 

And in obedience to the suggestion he did hurry 
forward and succeeded in crossing the ravine nearer 
its source than the place where 
were stationed, and desiring the veteran to form 
the men, he looked back to the cove to see if he 
might discover the cause of the fresh outbreak. 

It was too evident ; the Spanish captain, distin- 
guished by his splendid uniform, when all was 
over and his ship was actually going to pieces, had 
drawn his sword, placed it between his teeth, and 
leaping into the surf, struggled forward with so 
much energy and success that he was within fifty 
feet of the shore before any one of the musketeers, 
whose attention was directed to the Irish on the 
hill, had discovered him. ‘Then Darrington, startled 


the musketeers 


at seeing him so near, and alarmed at the idea of 


a man so dauntless escaping perhaps to lead on the 
Irish to avenge his murdered comrades, called on 
his men to fire——they did so; but neither by the 
first volley nor in the subsequent dropping fire 
was a hair c: his head injured. 

At this moment, at a cry from Honor, the whole 
mass of Irish rushed madly down the hill with 
wild whoops and cries, although it was stil] doubt- 
ful whether their intent was hostile or not; and 
now they were within thirty paces of the Spaniard 
who, as if he had borne a charmed life, had strug- 
gled unharmed through the surf, through the storm 
of balls which fell thick as summer rain about him, 
and now had gained his feet, waving his sword 
above his head. 
St. Jago! and seemed about to rush forward to 
meet the advancing Irish, when Darrington stepped 
forward into full view with a dozen of his best 
marksmen, and gave the word for half of them to 
‘mark him well, and fire!” They did so, with 
long and deliberate aim, but strange to relate, again 
they all missed him. Wilder and wilder waxed 
the yells of the Irish of mingled rage and exulta- 
tion, and rapid almost as the charge of cavalry was 
their headlong rush to the rescue! But fleetly as 
they came on, they were still outstripped by the 
snow-white steed of Honor. 


“ Spare him!” she cried—“ Spare him, Eng- 


He shouted his bold war-cry of 
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lishmen ; my life, my faith shall be the surety of 
his honor!” and her clear tones rang above all the 
din like the peal ofa silver trumpet. 

But stern and steady came the notes of Darring- 
ton’s deep voice —“ present! steady, men— all 
gether — take good aim—” 

“Through me, then, through me, cowards!” 
rang the high sustained accents of the girl as she 
dashed her steed between the muzzles of the level- 
led muskets and their intended victim ! 

And in the same breath came the one word — 
“Fire!” and the sharp volley followed, and the 
white smoke for an instant veiled the scene, and 
when it cleared away there lay, beside the margin 
of the yeasty surf, the snow-white palfrey and the 
lovely girl, and the young gallant Spaniard, whom 
she had vainly died to rescue — 


“Friend, horse and foe in one red burial blent !” 


One moment more and the live torrent of the 
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frantic Irishmen was on them —shriek, shot, and 
shout, and groan, and stab, and imprecation. Ten 
minutes and the whole was ended, and not one 
living Englishman was left to look upon the obse- 
quies of her whom they had so foully slaughtered. 
More than a human hecatomb were offered to her 
manes, and Walsingham, who had so dearly loved 
her, who would have died to save her, perished 
upon her bosom ; and well was she avenged ! 
Not avenged only then and there — for the rebel- 
lion which arose thereafter, the most sustained and 
terrible that ever checked the career of Ireland’s 
woman conqueror, was wakened from one end to 
the other of the green island by Turlough, the great 
Earl, the direst and most dreaded enemy of Eng- 
land’s lion queen ; and it was whispered through 
the realm that he unsheathed his glaive in ven- 
geance for a murdered child, though history’s pen 
has made no record of the sweet life or untimely 
death of the young Irish princess. 


—_——————_ 0<ea—— 


INTERCESSION OF THE INDIANS FOR THE CHARTER OAK OF 
CONNECTICUT. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 





“On! not upon that massy trunk 
Let the dire axe descend, — 
Nor wreck its canopy of shade, 
So long the red man’s friend, — 
Nor to the cold, unpitying winds 
Those bannered branches give, 
Smite down the forest, if you will — 
But let its monarch live. 


For far away, in olden time, - 
When here the red deer flew, 
And with his branching antlers swept 
In showers, the morning dew — 
Up, like a solemn seer, it rose, 
By hoary years unbent, 
Marking the seed-time, and the frost, 
Which the Great Spirit sent. 


The planter watched its tentler* leaf 
By vernal skies unrolled, 

Before his golden corn he placed 
Beneath the investing mould — 

And though our fallen {»thers sleep 
Within their mounds ot clay, 

To us, it speaks their words of yore — 
Shred not its boughs away!” 


* The highly interesting lectures of Isaac Wm. Stuart, Esq., 
on the charter of Connecticut, recently delivered before the 
Historical Society at Hartford, illustrate with minuteness and 
elegance, the history of that ancient oak, which for eighteen 
months, provided an asylum in its heart for the endingered 
charter, and remerks, that the Indians, who greatly vene- 
rated that time-honored tree, were in the habit of planting 
their corn, when its first unfolding leaf had gained the size of 
a “‘ mouse’s ear.” 
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And so the white men spared the tree, 
The Indian’s prayer to bless, — 

Not dreaming that its giant arms 
Would aid their own distress, — 
Not dreaming that its grateful breast, 

Responsive to their sigh, 
Would like a nursing-mother shield 
Their germ of liberty. 


But when the tyrant Stuart fled 
And left the British throne, 

And stern Sir Edmund Andros found 
His brief dominion gone, 

Out laughed the oak, and o’er its leaves 
A shivering rapture crept, 

To tell the secret that so close, 
Full many a month was kept. 


Out laughed that hoary oak, and oped 
Its bosom’s secret cell, — 

And brought the entrusted treasure forth 
Which it had guarded well; 

Not like that pale, perfidious king 
Whose soul with pain was wrung, 

To give the Magna Charta birth, 
When England's laws were young, — 


But like a brave, true-hearted friend, 
Who loves a noble deed, 

And closest clings to those he serves 
In darkest hour of need, — 

For this, may circling centuries bid 
Its veins with vigor swell, — 

And on its praise, our unborn sons, 
Like us, delight to dwell. 
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EYES TO THE BLIND. 


Tne power of education to supply defects of the senses, whether congenital or the result of disease or accident, is too familiar 
now to require illustration. We have all seen it manifested, over and over again, in the acquisition both of knowledge and 
capacity by the deaf-mutes and the blind. But there are some incidents of this manifestation that do not readily occur to the 
mere casual observer; and one of these is strikingly brought to view in the by no means unmeritorious poem which follows. 
We allude to the faculty possessed by the blind, and abundantly exhibited in the poem, of forming, in the mind, distinct images 
of external objects. 

The writer of the poem, Miss Frances Jane Crosby, has been for nine years a pupil in the New-York Institution for the 
Blind, which she entered at the age of thirteen. Her blindness is almost congenital, having been caused by a disease of the 
eyes which attacked them when she was but six weeks old. Of course, therefore, she has been through life as destitute of aid 
from the fuculty of vision, in acquiring ideas of form, color, size, distance and other properties and relations of external objects, } 
as one born blind. Her parents are in humble circumstances, and until she entered the institution she had no more ample or 
available means of acquiring knowledge than are possessed generally by poor children in the country — limited, of necessity, 
and greatly limited, in her case, by her misfortune. In fact her intellectual existence may be said to have eommenced only at 
the time of her admission among the pupils of the institution. : 

The great achievement of benevolent ingenuity,exercised in behalf of this unfortunate class, is doubtless success in teaching them 
to read, by means of raised letters — substituting the sense of feeling for that of sight. A sort of creative power is thus exerted, to 
speak figuratively, supplying eyes to the blind. We can understand, then, how the mind of one so deprived may yet be stored with 
ideas of external objects, either by reading or hearing descriptions of them ; but the mystery is how they obtain distinct and 
accurate ideas; precisely such ideas, in short, as we obtain by the use of our eyes. That they dois clearly shown by the poem 
of Miss Crosby, which abounds with descriptive passages ; and it will be noticed that the descriptions are invariably true, the 
epithets appropriate, the comparisons faithful. There would be nothing wonderful in occ,s1onaL accuracy of this kind ; 
nothing very wonderful even in GENERAL accuracy; but here is INVARIABLE accuracy, proving that the objects are as truly 
pictured on the mental vision of the blind as on ours, where it has been placed by actual vision. Now this is a puzzle, if you 
$ ook closely into it. Consider, for instance, how difficult it is to form a conception of some object, from mere description, 

which we have never seen and which is declared to be unlike anything we ever have seen. The conception may be very 
2 distinct, but how seldom do we find it accurate, when the object itself is examined. 

Some naturalists are of opinion that the bat enjoys a sense distinct from either of our senses, by which it is enabled to avoid 
collision in its rapid and irregular flight. ‘They conceive that neither sight, hearing nor the sense of smell can be the guiding 
agency, and therefore infer that there must be another faculty, the nature of which is of course utterly beyond our conception, 
Can the blind possess some analogous faculty, imperfectly yet still to a great extent supplying the vision of which they are 


, 
deprived ? 
But we will not longer detain the reader from Miss Crosby’s poem ; only adding that she has written others, which, we un- > 
derstand, it is intended to collect and publish. 
THE BLIND GIRL. 
Her home was near an ancient wood, ; The tears warm gushing on her cheek 
Where many an oak gigantic stood ; é Told what no language e’er could speak. 
‘ And fragrant flowers of every hue $ While their young hearts were light and gay, 
In that sequestered valley grew. Her hours passed heavily away ; 
A church there reared its little spire, A mental night was o’er her thrown, 
And, in their neat and plain attire, $ She sat dejected and alone. : 
The humble peasants would repair e Yet no! a mother’s accents dear, > 
On Sabbath morn, to worship there. Came softly on that blind girl’s ear. 
‘ And on the laughing breeze would float , While all were locked in dreamy sleep, 
The merry warbler’s choral note, : That mother o’er her couch would weep, ) 
When at Aurora’s rosy dawn, And as she kneeled in silence there, 
She decked with light the dewy lawn. ° Would breathe to God her fervent prayer, 
A pearly stream meandered there, That He. all merciful and mild, 
And on its verdant banks so fair, ‘ Would bless her sightless, orphan child 
From school released at close of day, ¢ *T'was eve — the summer's sky was bright, 
A group of happy girls would play. ¢ The crescent moon unveiled her light, ‘ 
: With their gay laugh the woodlands rang ; And many a mild and radiant star, > 
Or if some rustic air they sang, ¢ Its lustre spread o’er climes afar. > 
¢ Those rural notes of music sweet, That mother to her throbbing breast, 3 
? Echo would in mock tones repeat. Her lovely daughter fondly pressed ; 5 
Amid these scenes of mirth and glee, Q She on her bosom leaned her head, 8 
g That sightless girl, oh! where was she ? é And thus in mournful accents said ; : 
§ Was she too blithely sporting there, “Tell me dear mother, what is sight ? 5 
? Or wreathing garlands for her hair ? ; I hear you say the stars are bright 
e She sat beside her cottage door — § In yonder sky of azure hue — : 
; Her brow a pensive sadness wore ; ; I wish I could behold them too! > 
: And while she listened to the song ; You tell me of the summer flowers Q 
; That issued from that youthful throng, Q That blossom in the greenwood bowers ; 
REET os ht Ort CMC RTO A TTT PRCT OTEON TEE -- SOUR,” 
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Their balmy breath is sweet to me, 
And shall I ne’er their beauty see?” 
There Anna paused — her mother sighed. 
Then in a low sweet tone replied ; 
“On earth these joys may ne’er be thine, 
But why, my child, why thus repine ? 
Tis thine Almighty Father's will, 
He bids thy murmuring heart be still. 
There is a fairer world than this ; 
§ A world of never fading bliss ; 
There let thy heart, thy treasure be, 
And thou its purer joys shalt see.” 
The summer and the autumn passed, 
And wildly blew the winter blast. 
’T was midnight; nature slept profound, 
Unbroken stillness reigned around, 
Save in a little cottage, where 
Was heard a dying mother’s prayer. 
“Oh God! my helpless orphan see, 
She hath no other friend but Thee ! 
She on a heartless world is thrown 
Sightless, heartbroken and alone. 
Father, all merciful and mild, 
Oh God, protect my orphan child!”’ 
One last farewell that mother breathed, 
One parting sigh her bosom heaved, 
And all was over— she had fled 
To mingle with the silent dead. 
The dreary winter passed away, 
The spring returned, and all was gay; 
O’er hill and vale, and verdant plain, 
The warbling choir was heard again, 
Yet Spring or Nature’s cheerful voice 
Made not that orphan’s heart rejoice. 
Her mother’s grave was near her cot, 
And Anna to that lonely spot, 
Led by some friendly hand, would stray 
To kiss the turf that wrapped her clay. 
"T'was evening’s melancholy hour 
And zephyrs fanned each lovely flower ; 
O’er her soft lute her fingers ran, 
And thus her mournful lay began : 
“ Alas! how bitter is my lot! 
Without a friend — without a home, 
Alone, unpitied and forg%, 
A sightless orphan now I roam. 
Where is that gentle mother now, 
Who once so fondly o’er me smiled, 
Who gently kissed my burning brow, 
And to her bosom clasped her child ? 
I could not see that angel eye, 
Suffused with many a bitter tear, 
But oh! her deep heart-rending sigh, 
Stole mournful on my listening ear. 
I knelt beside her dying bed, 
I felt her last expiring breath — 
‘ God bless my child,’ she faintly said, 
And closed those lovely eyes in death. 
Oh! how I long to soar away, 
Where that departed one doth dwell, 
To join with her the choral lay, 
Angelic choirs forever swell.” 
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She ceased — she heard a footstep near, 
A voice broke gently on her ear. 

“ Maiden, I’ve heard thy tale of wo, 
And more of thee I fain would know ; 
Oh tell me why thy youthful brow 

Is mantled o’er with sorrow now ?” 
“Sir,”’ she replied, “‘ well may I weep. 
Beneath this little mound doth sleep 
All that on earth to me was dear; 

My mother’s lifeless form lies here, 
And I, her only child, am left 

Of kindred, and of home bereft ; 

But He who marks the sparrow’s fall, 
Will hear the helpless orphan's call ; 
My mother bade me trust his care — 
He will not leave me to despair.” 

The stranger sighed — “‘ Maiden,” said he, 
“Thou hast my warmest sympathy ; 
No longer friendless shalt thou roam, 
I'll take thee to a happier home — 

A home erected for the blind, 

Where friends, affectionate and kind, . 
Will o’er thee watch with tender care, 
And wipe away the orphan’s tear.” 
“Forgive me, sir,’ the maiden said, 

As modestly she bent her head ; 

“T cannot bear to leave this grave, 
Where these pale flowers so sadly wave ; 
But oh! while here I sit alone, 

And listen to the wind’s low moan, 
Methinks my sainted mother dear 
Smiles on me from her starry sphere, 
And softly then she seems to say, 

‘My child, my darling, come away 

To the bright mansion where I dwell, 
And bid that world of care farewell.’ ”’ 
The stranger wept, his generous heart 
In other’s sorrows shared a part. 
“Thou must not linger here,”’ said he, 
‘* Haste, I entreat thee, haste with me, 
Thou lone one, to that dear retreat, 
Where thou a sister band shalt meet ; 
Yes, maiden, they are blind like thee, 
And they will love thee tenderly.” 


How changed that sightless orphan now! 
No longer clouded is her brow, 

Her buoyant step is light and free, 

And none more happy is than she. 

For education’s glorious light 

Hath chased away her mental night; 
Contentment smiles upon her face, 

And with delight her fingers trace 

The page, by inspiration given, 

To guide her to a brighter heaven. 

If o’er the past her memory stray, 
Then music's sweet and charming lny 
Drives each dark vision from her breast, 
And lulls euch heaving sigh to rest. 
Her grateful! lips breathe many a prayer 
For him who kindly placed her there, 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON WILKINS, 


THE MAN WHO LIVED FOR HIS COUNTRY 





BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 





Ir has been queried whether party newspapers are 
or are not a public blessing. Mrs. George W. 
Wilkins has no doubt that they are a domestic 
nuisance. 

It has been debated whether caucus, spontaneous 
or newspaper nomination is the proper way to bring 
a candidate before the public. On this, as on the 
first point, Mrs. Wilkins has but one opinion — 
that all party machinery tends to domestic de- 
rangement. 

In the fable, the comparative merit of the party 
who first touch the heel, and of that which first 
plants the toes in walking, remains an open ques- 
tion. So do parallel cases in our own republic. 
On such subjects again Mrs. W. is quite unanimous. 
Her motto is, “a plague o’ both your houses !” 

There are more women of Mrs. Wilkins’s * po- 
litical faith’? than there would be, if there were 
more men of the right kind. Public spirit is lauded 
in the newspapers and greeted with three times 
three cheers at the “Head Quarters” —but a 
man’s spirit should not run so entirely into public 
channels as to leave him no interest in domestic 
matters. Mr. W.’s did. His heart was in what- 
ever canvass might be on foot, till his dear duck 
at home found herself entirely forgotten. His 
thoughts were oftener on election returns than on 
his own profit-and-loss account ; and he knew the 
salary and value of every office in the state and 
Union, better than he did his own baker’s bill. 
Domestic matters pressed upon his notice were re- 
garded as inopportune and unimportant intrusions ; 
just as the real business of the nation is set aside in 
Washington, while the Congressmen are more 
agreeably employed in talking of themselves against 
time, and for party. His children fared as ill as 
private claims do on the Congressional docket ; the 
principle in both places being heroically to scout 
and neglect what should be attended to, and to 
give the whole thought to what were better left 
undone and unsaid. 

Mr. Wilkins soothed his conscience with the 
plea that he “ lived for his country.” No doubt his 
country is very much obliged to him, but it has un- 
fortunately hitherto taken no method to make its 
sense of that obligation apparent, or to lessen any 
of its weight. Meanwhile, as we have hinted, his 


own affairs were falling not a little behind hand: 
and it did not require more than the ordinary pene- 
tration of a woman to discover that fact. Still, with 
the recklessness of a gambler, the more he sufler- 
ed by his negligence toward his own affairs, the 
more inattentive did he become; seeking in the 
excitement of partisan politics and the hazards of 
party chances, that occupation of his mind which 
should enable him to shut his eyes upon the finan- 
cial difficulties that were accumulating about him, 
and the domestic discomfort which had now in- 
vaded his once happy house. At the time when our 
sketch opens he had become desperate. His pa- 
triotism was no more a thing of volition or a mere 
amusement. It was life and death with him. He 
had spent time and money so liberally, so extrava- 
gantly, that office alone could make him whole, or 
failing in that, could provide him with a refuge 
from absolute want. At least so he thought. Still 
he endeavored to conceal his dilemma. He suc- 
ceeded, but only partially. His heaviest creditors 
suspected the truth, but they were too politic to 
betray him. Wise after their generation, they very 
disinterestedly turned their influence in aid of his 
hopes. In another man’s case, with Wilkins for a 
looker-on, he would have comprehended their mo- 
tives. In his own he was too blind to see them, or 
if he suspected the state of the case, he would not 
acknowledge it, even to himself. 

Mrs. George W. Wilkins grew impatient. We 
have said that she had penetration enough to dis- 
cover that he was embarrassed, but she did not un- 
derstand the whole of his difficulties, nor all of his 
motives. Irked at his neglect of her, she resolved 
to make an effort to bring him back to domestic 
habits again. On one Monday morning she begged 
him for the evening of that day to be hers. 

** Beg pardon, my dear,” said the husband as he 
peeped at her for a moment over the top margin of 
a political newspaper, “but this evening I am un- 
fortunately engaged with the committee of safety.” 

The wife was disappointed, but she persevered. 
** Well, then, George, to-morrow evening will do.” 


> 


— the husband really began to 


* Unlucky again’ 
feel sorry —“ but to-morrow evening I must meet 
the county delegates.” 

“County fudge!” Mrs. George W. was going to 
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say, but she did not. It would have been both un- 
wifelike and unladylike. She drew a long breath 
and said, “ perhaps then, my dear, on Wednesday 
evening?” 

Mr. W. had glanced down the leading column of 
his paper, and reddened — partly with confusion, 
partly with impatience —as he peeped under the 
margin and answered, “ really, Ann, I am sorry, 
but I am engaged on that night to meet the ward 
committee on important business.” 

“ Thursday night?” 

Wilkins bit his lips. He was tempted to say 
something hasty. He looked at his children and 
thought better of it. ‘I should be happy to be 
with you every evening, but the other party are 
straining every nerve; we must employ all our 
tactics, and on Thursday night the list of nominees 
for the city watch is to be examined and fixed upon.” 

‘‘ Say Friday night, then.” This was spoken in 
a voice a little sharp. Both husband and wife were 
now restrained by good breeding alone from what 
would have seemed very like a quarrel. 

Wilkins had now reached the top of his paper 
again, and, foreseeing that he was to be compelled 
to answer for every night in the week, he said: ‘I 
perceive you are determined, Mrs. Wilkins, to 
have the whole arcana of party management out of 
me. On that evening we have to decide between 
the claims of two ‘ boss sweepers, to determine 
which of them is likely to marshal most voters in 
his troop of scavengers.” 

“ Very important business, certainly, Mr. Wi- 
kins. But after having thus spent five nights out 
of six abroad, you will give us the sixth at home ?” 

“ T would, but ” — 

“Come, now, George ? — 

“T am really sorry, but I have promised myself 
to two or three of our fellows. The truth is, that 
some people are to be managed one way and some 
another. We have on that night a little supper.” 

“ And you are wanted to pay the whole bill, as 
usual, I presume,” said the wife, out of all patience. 
Wives never look at such things through their hus- 
bands’ spectacles. 

* You know I am never guilty of such extrava- 
gant folly,” said George W. with some heat. 

* But you do ‘ become responsible,’ ” said his wife , 
‘¢ and that amounts to the same thing in the end.” 

‘* Ann,” said the husband in a softened tone, “I 
am sorry to find you prying so much into my busi- 
ness. It is unlike you.” 

“ George,” she answered, cadence tor cadence 
in his manner, for both were grieved, “I regret 
that you force it upon me ;” and stretching her 
hand up for the card-rack, she took out and handed 
him quite a parcel of tradesmen’s bills. ‘1 am 
deeply mortified that you do not, as you did once, 
either anticipate these or leave me the means to 
pay them.” 
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** Tell them to call at the counting room,” said 
the husband, as he left the table and took his way 
nominally to his business. He was in a sad state 
of perplexity. It lasted until he met the first poli- 
tical friend; dissipated then for an instant, the 
feeling of uneasiness returned with every business 
step that was forced upon him. He was, indeed, 
like all gamblers, most miserable while the mighty 
stake was pending ; but he counted on a relief from 
all, when his appointment should reach him. On 
this he firmly counted. He really earned it twice 
over, as party services are estimated, and still daily 
he was struggling, * playing the patriot ” to *‘ make 
assurance doubly sure.” What a life for a free- 
man! 

Hardly had Wilkins left his house when No. 1 of 
the applicants whose “ address” Mrs. Wilkins had 
packed in the card-rack sent his daily messenger. 
She knew the rest would follow, and afraid of the 
saucy look the servant would give her as the stereo- 
typed answer would be given to each dun, she put 
on her hat and hurried out, unfashionable as was 
the hour. The child’s heart, let whatever other 
ties may grow about it, tends ever back to its ear- 
liest support, and Mrs. Wilkins’s steps mechanically 
carried her to her fathers house. Her mother, 
after a word or two of greeting, left the room. 
The daughter rose to follow. 

“ Ann!” 

She started at her father’s voice, and as she 
turned, perceived that he had folded up the paper 
he had been reading, and was placing his specta- 
cles in his pocket. The daughter awaited what he 
might have to say to her. 

‘* Close the door, my child, and sit down by me.” 

Without knowing to what this all might tend, 
she complied. ‘There was a moment of silence and 
embarrassment, The father abruptly said, at 
length — 

“Ann, I refused to-day to endorse your hus- 
band’s paper.” 

The poor woman turned pale, then red, then 
burst into tears and buried her face in her hands. 
This was so cruel! And how had she deserved it? 
But the skilful physician probes deep before he 
attempts to apply the remedy. ‘The old gentleman 
proceeded — 

“ You know your husband is in difficulties” — 

The wife nodded. 

“ And that he never can recover himself.’ This 
was said in the kindest of tones, and her father had 
taken her hand and was looking with all a parent’s 
earnest affection into her face. He proceeded — 
**T am not poor, at any rate. I could have done 
him the favor he desired —and much more — but 
it were only to throw a bubble to be swallowed in 
the ocean of his losses. He does not appear to 
know it, but he is a hopeless bankrupt.” 

The wife had now nerved herself for the worst, 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON WILKINS. 


and sat erect, pale but composed. It was now the 
father’s turn to give way, and the old man wept. 

“* Your husband should have told you this, but I 
know he has not. I saw you coming and wished 
to spare your mother the pain of this interview. I 
have no reproaches for you; you must have none 
for him. It will do no good.” 

The daughter’s lips trembled. 

** You must not want; your dear children must 
not.” 

“ Their father?” whispered the wife. 

“ And he must not either. But Ann, he must 
not ruin me first, and then make a double ship- 
wreck of character and substance.” 

The father rose and paced the floor, Ann re- 
volved these deeply discouraging matters in her 
mind. She thought of herself, her children — 
worse than all, her husband — dependant and beg- 
gared. She felt almost as if her father was no 
more a father, and resolved at one moment to go 
away without accepting or thanking him for his 
vague, and, as it seemed to her, his ungracious 
offer of assistance. ‘Then she remembered the 
tradesmen’s bills —the very servants unpaid, and 
felt as if she had no more a home to return to. 

Her father did not keep her long in suspense, for 
the mother, thinking probably that he had had 
abundance of time, now returned. The presence 
of a third person gave new collectedness to both, 
and the old gentleman proceeded to tell her that he 
had settled upon her enough for comfortable main- 
tenance ; and he pressed upon her acceptance the 
first quarter's income, from his own hand. “ And 
now,” he said, ‘‘ there is but one condition which I 
exact. Nota word of this to-day or to-morrow, 
to your husband; keep your secret till he makes 
you his confidant.” 

It was hard to promise. It was hard to thank 
her father. It was impossible to control her feel- 
ings, and she burst afresh into tears. He escaped 
the contagion by hurrying away, and Ann returned 
home to find a tradesman’s boy just turning chop- 
fallen from the door. She called him back, and 
enjoyed that cheapest of all luxuries, the satisfac- 
tion of paying the demand. We say cheapest, be- 
cause when you give another but his own and 
receive pleasure thereby, you certainly buy joy 
with another’s capital. 

Now once more happy, how did she burn to let 
out the secret! She saw her husband post away at 
night ; she knew now his nervous anxiety for oc- 
cupation and was half inclined to quarrel with him 
that he did not make her his help-meet. How 
much do those mistake who fancy that the wife 
cannot be a man’s best counsellor ! 

Ann was almost miserable in her happiness. 
She felt that with a word she could stay his unea- 
siness, for now, with the key to his conduct, she 
could read in his moody countenance the anxiety 
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he felt for his wife and family. She saw his hand 
tremble as he passed his tingers through Jane’s 
flaxen curls; she knew that it was not a cold 
which made his voice husky when he said, “ we 
will see about that,” as Jane asked him if she was 
not to join the new music class at school. And as 
the boys clambered upon his knees and dinned their 
begging petitions into his ears, she saw that he 
would have pushed them rudely away, in his agony 
of hoarded and concealed perplexity, if he had only 
dared to say, what they must soon feel, that their 
father was a beggar! 

Still he went to the meeting of the committee. 
Cana gambler stay from his dice? His all was 
staked on party devotion; he must play his part 
down to the last instant, and while hope remained. 
Should he fail after all! 

That fear haunted his dreams. 
his sleep, and then the groan was followed by a 


He groaned in 


mumbled party shout —and then an exclamation 
of disgust —of loathing. Then her own name, 
“poor Ann!” Oh, 
watched his face, in his troubled sleep, to shout 
joy in his ear and read to him her father’s deed of 


how she longed, as she 


settlement! But she was pledged to silence, 
though her heart ached. 

A strange enigma is human nature. 
believed that after all, before she slept, 


determined upon tormenting him more still? 


Will it be 
had 
And 


It is a trick of the fondest friendship, 


she 


yet she did. 
when you see one whom you love in despondency, 
to add to his vexation, that the relief may be more 
exhilarating. 

Mr. Wilkins almost feared that the furnishing of 
the next breakfast would be wanting. He started 
with puzzled pleasure at the well spread board ; but 
he asked no questions. It seemed to him an omen 
of good, and he took hold of the morning paper 
with an affectation of more than ordinary engaged- 
ness, lest his wife should obtrude some unwelcome 
news upon him. He would not have been sur- 
prised to hear that his baker had cut off supplies, 
his butcher refused another steak, or his cook struck 
for arrearages. But no such word came ; no word 
of any kind. His coffee was sipped to the lees, 
and no kind voice asked for “his cup.” He looked 
over, and then let the paper down to the floor to 
gaze in undisguised astonishment at the breakfast 
scene. 

The sugar-bowl was crowned with a ragged 
pamphlet. The toast was hidden under a news- 
paper. The tea-pot was turned into a Chinese 
pagoda, with more roof than body, by an open 
document which rested The whole 
breakfast paraphernalia was thus displaced, and 
Mrs. W. was deep in the columns of a society re- 
Little Johnny had 


upon it. 


port or some such matter. 
° . * . - 
quietly doubled up his spoon to make a bridge from 
his bowl to his saucer, of the same comparative 
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cost to his bread and milk that the future Harlem 
bridge will be to its purpose. Little Sam, on the 
other side, had straightened the sugar tongs, as an 
approach to the demonstration of the problem that 
a good rule works both ways; and little Jane was 
mapping diagrams on the table with slops. 

“ Mrs. Wilkins!” he cried. The children start- 
ed, and Mrs. W. leisurely looked up. “ Your chil- 
dren are doing all manner of mischief!” 

“ Ah!” said the lady, keeping her finger on 
the place where she was reading, that she might 
not lose it, ‘‘ Well, I do really wish that you would 
take care of them.” 

The father sent them from the room. “ Ann,” 
he began, “ this practical joke is unkind. If you 
only knew !”” — The door bell rang, and a note was 
brought in for ‘‘George Washington Wilkins, 
Esq.” He read it—turned pale —and, rising 
from the table, stood staring out of the window to 
conceal his face from his wife. She went up, and 
resting her hand upon his shoulder, looked anxiously 
and affectionately into his face. He would have 
shaken her off ; his heart melted and he could not. 
He saw each of his children’s faces in hers. He 
read the chronology of their married life in her 
features ; the first happy year; the contented ones 
that followed ; the care which had dimmed her fine 
features as he went abroad for that companionship 
he should have sought athome. He kissed her pale 
forehead, and dropping into a chair, uttered not a 
word. She sat down beside him, and passing one 
hand round his neck, took the open note in the other. 

“Ts that all!” she asked. 

“ And is not that enough? Yesterday Preston 
promised me that he would take care of my note 
to-day, on which he isendorser. ‘To-day he writes, 
in cold, @amped terms, that he cannot. Is not 
that enough— my paper protested; my house 
falling about my ears; my wife and children beg- 
gars! But it isn’t all. My everything depended 
upon an ‘appointment under government, which 
Preston’s influence had all but secured. If he 
refuses this trifle, of course it is because the appli- 
cation has failed.” 
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Oh, how Ann longed to shout, “ I’m glad of it!” 
How did her heart ache for her husband. But 
they were interrupted, and Wilkins composed his 
face, as a political friend was announced. 

** So,” said the caller, ‘‘ Preston himself has that 
berth he promised you! A shabby trick he has 
played the whole of us.” 

Wilkins controlled himself wonderfully well. It 
was all explained. While working to procure 
Wilkins a place, to pay himself and others, he had 
found it a better speculation to take the office him- 
self, and let the debt go. The visitor soon bowed 
himself out, to bruit the news, and the husband and 
wife were again alone. 

‘‘Tell me all, unreservedly,” begged the wife. 
“Tt would not be idle curiosity if I did desire, 
merely as a wife, to know the whole; but I have 
still another reason. Tell me all—trust me, 
George ; do, and I will not betray you.” 

He did. It was a painful narrative to both while 
it lasted ; to him that his friends were thus hollow ; 
to her that her husband had been thus duped. But 
the sun soon broke the clouds away. She told her 
news. The first fear of want to his beloved ones 
was over, and the mother of his children seemed 
dearer than ever. 

Many years have passed. Our hero still “lives 
for his country ;” but he has learned that a good 
citizen’s first duty is to that “ imperium in imperio,” 
his own family, loyalty to which is the guaranty 
of good citizenship. Who serves his own house- 
hold best, best serves his country, his whole kind 
and his God; for neglect of one’s own comports 
with neither patriotism nor piety. 

Fortune has once more smiled upon him, and 
his wife’s patrimony is swelling, untouched, for her 
children. The traitor, Preston, retained office long 
enough to ruin him for all other pursuits, and now 
supports a miserable consequence as fugleman for 
whatever faction will best pay, and whipper-in of 
such partisans as are self conscious of being even 
less than he. 
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“TWINE NOT AROUND THE ACHING HEAD.” 


BY MATILDA P. HUNT. 


Twinz not around the aching head 
A wreath of roses; 

Deck not with gaudy robes the bed 
Where pain reposes. 


Let not hope’s joyous footstep seek 
Grief’s bower of sadness ; 

Nor to the homesick stranger speak 
A tale of gladness. 
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Lead not the wandering wretch to gaze 
Where crowds rejoice ; 

Bid not the pining mourner raise 
The tuneful voice. 


Let not thy mirth from anguish start 
The tearful treasure ; 

Nor offer to the breaking heart 
The cup of pleasure. 
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THE BROTHER’S TEMPTATION. 





BY T. S. ARTHUR. 





“Come, Henry,” said Blanche Armour to her 
brother, who had seemed unusually silent and 
thoaghtful since tea time, “I want you to read 
while I make this cap for ma.” 

‘“‘ Excuse me, Blanche, if you please, I don’t feel 
like reading to-night,” the brother replied, shading 
his face both from the light and the penetrating 
glance of his sister, as he spoke. 

Blanche did not repeat the request, for it was a 
habit with her never to urge her brother, or, indeed, 
any one, todo a thing for which he seemed disin- 
clined. She, therefore, took her work-basket, and 
sat down by the centre-table, without saying any- 
thing farther, and commenced sewing. But she 
did not feel quite easy, for it was too apparent that 
Henry was disturbed about something. For seve- 
ral days he had seemed more than usually re- 
served and thoughtful. 
well as thoughtful. Of course, there was a cause 
for this. And as this cause was hidden from 
Blanche, she could not but feel troubled. Several 
times during the evening she attempted to draw 
him out into conversation, but he would reply to 
her in monosyllables, and then fall back into his 
state of silent abstraction of mind. 


Now he was gloomy as 


Once or twice 
he got up and walked across the floor, and then 
again resumed his seat, as if he had compelled 
himself to sit down by a strong effort of the will. 
Thus the time passed away, until the usual hour 
of retiring for the night came, when Blanche put 
up her work, and rising from her chair by the cen- 
tre-table, went to Henry, and stooping down over 
him, as he lay half reclined upon the sofa, kissed 
him tenderly, and murmured an affectionate “ good 
night.” 

** Good night, dear,” he returned, without rising, 
or adding another word. 

Blanche lingered a moment, and then, with a 
repressed sigh, left the room, and retired to her 
chamber. She could not understand her brother’s 
strange mood. For him to be troubled and silent 
was altogether new. And the cause? Why should 
he conceal it from her, toward whom, till now, he 
had never withheld anything that gave him either 
pleasure or pain? 

The moment Blanche retired, the whole manner 
of Henry Armour changed. He got up from the 
sofa, and commenced walking the floor with rapid 
steps, while the deep lines upon his forehead, and 
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his strongly compressed lips showed him to be la- 
boring under some powerful mental excitement. 
He continued to walk thus hurriedly backward 
and forward for the space of half an hour, when, 
as if some long debated point had been at last de- 
cided, he grasped the parlor door with a firm hand, 
threw it open, took from the rack his hat, cloak 
and cane, and in a few moments was in the 
street. 

The jar of the street door, as it closed, was dis- 
tinctly heard by Blanche, and this caused the trou- 
bled feeling which had oppressed her all the eve- 
ning, to change into one of anxiety. Where could 
Henry be going at this late hour? He rarely stayed 
out beyond ten o’clock ; and she had never before 
known him to leave the house after the usual bed 
time of the family. His going out had, of course, 
something to do with his unhappy mood. What 
could it mean? She could not suspect him of any 
wrong. She knew him to be too pure-minded and 
honorable. But there was mystery connected with 
his conduct —and this troubled her. She had just 
laid aside a book, that she had taken up for the 
purpose of reading a few pages before retiring 
for the night, and commenced disrobing herself, 
when the sound of the door closing after her bro- 
ther startled her, and caused her to pause and 
think. She could not now retire, for to sleep would 
be impossible. She, therefore, drew a shaw] about 
her, and again resumed her book, determined to 
sit up until Henry’s return. But little that she read 
made a very distinct impression on her mind. Her 
thoughts were with her brother, whom she tender- 
ly loved, and had learned to confide in as one of 
pure sentiments and firm principles. 

While Henry Armour still lingered at home in 
moody indecision of mind, a small party of young 
men were assembled in an upper room of a cele- 
brated refectory, drinking, smoking and indulging 
in conversation, a large portion of which would 
have shocked a modest ear. They were all mem- 
bers of wealthy and respectable families. Some 
had passed their majority, and others still lingered 
between nineteen and twenty-one, that dangerous 
age for a young man —especially if he be so un- 
forturfate as to have little to do, and a liberal sup- 
ply of pocket money. 

‘‘Confound the fellow! What keeps him so 
long?” one of the company said, looking at his 
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watch. “It’s nearly ten o’clock, and he has not 


made his appearance.” 

“ Whom do you mean? Armour?” asked an- 
other. 

“ Certainly I do. 
to-night.” 

“‘ So he did! 
won’t come.” 

“ Why?” 

“His sister won’t let him. Don’t you know 
that he is tied to her apron string almost every 
night, the silly fellow! Why don’t he be a man, 
and enjoy life as it goes?” 

“ Sure enough! What is life worth, if its plea- 
sures are all to be sacrificed for a sister?” returned 
the other sneeringly. 

“ Here! Pass that bottle of champagne,” inter- 
rupted one of the company. ‘“ Let Harry Armour 
break his engagement for a sister if he likes. That 
needn’t mar our enjoyment. ‘There are enough of 


us here for a regular Jerry.” 
«“ Here’s a toast,” cried another, as he lifted a 


He promised to join us again 


But I'll bet a pewter sixpence he 


sparkling glass to his lips— “ Pleasant dreams to’ 


the old folks!” 

“Good! Good! Good!” passed round the 
table, about which the young revellers were gather- 
ed, and each drained a glass to the well-under- 
stood sentiment. 

In the mean time, young Armour had left his 
home, having decided at last, and after a long 
struggle with himself, to join this gay company, as 
he had agreed to do. It was, in fact, a little club, 
formed a short time previous, the members of which 
met once a weck to eat, drink, smoke, and corrupt 
each other by ridiculing those salutary moral re- 
straints which, once laid aside, leave the thought- 
less youth in imminent danger of ruin. 

Henry Armour had been blessed with a sister a 
year or two older than himself, who loved him ten- 
derly. ‘The more rapid development of her mind, 
as well as body, had given her the appearance of 
maturity that enabled her to exercise a strong in- 
fluence over him. Of the dangers that beset the 
path of a young man she knew little or nothing. 
The constant effort which she made to render 
home agreeable to her brother by consulting his 
tastes, and entering into everything that seemed to 
give him pleasure, did not, therefore, spring froma 
wish to guard him from the world’s allurements ; it 
was tic spontaneous result of a pure fraternal af- 
fection. But it had the right effect. To him, there 
was no place like home ; nor any smile so alluring, 
or voice so sweet, as his sister’s. And abroad, no 
company possessed a perfect charm, unless Blanche 
were one of its members. 

This continued until] Henry gained his twenty- 
second year, when, as a law student, he found 
himself thrown more and more into the company 
of young men of his own age, and ‘he same stand- 
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ing in society. An occasional ride out with one 
and another of these, on which occasions an hour 
at least was always spent in a public house, opened 
to him new scenes in life, and for a young man of 
lively, buoyant mind, not altogether unattractive. 
That there was danger in these paths he did not 
attempt to disguise from himself. More than one, 
or two, or three, whom he met on almost every 
visit he made to a fashionable resort for young men, 
about five miles from the city, showed too strong 
indications of having passed beyond the bounds of 
self-control, as well in their use of wines, and 
stronger drinks, as in their conduct, which was too 
free from those external decent restraints that we 
look for even in men who make no pretensions to 
virtue. But he did not fear for himself. 
hibitions which these made of themselves instine- 
tively disgusted him. Still, he did not perceive 
that he was less and less shocked at some things he 
beheld, and more than at first inclined to laugh 
at follies which verged too nearly upon moral de- 
linquencies. 

Gradually his circle of acquaintance with young 
men of the gay class extended, and a freer parti- 
cipation with them in many of their pleasures came 
as a natural consequence. 

“Come,” said one of them to him, as the two 
met in the street, by accident, one evening, “I 
want you to go with me.” 

“‘ But why should | go with you? 
where are you going?” asked Armour. 

‘To meet some of our friends down at C 
replied the young man. 

‘ What are you going to do there?” farther in- 
quired Armour. 

“ Nothing more than to drink a glass of wine, 
and have some pleasant chit-chat. So come 


Or, rather, 
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along.” 

“ Will I be welcome?” 

‘“‘ Certainly you will. I'll guarantee that. Some 
half dozen of us have formed a little club, and each 
member has the privilege of inviting any one he 
pleases. ‘To-night | invite you, and on the next 
evening I expect to see you present, not asa guest, 
but as a member. So come along, and see how 
you like us.” 

Armour had no definite object in view. He had 
walked out, because he felt rather listless at home, 
Blanche having retired with a sick headache. It 
required, therefore, no persuasion to induce him to 
yield to the friend’s invitation. Arrived at C ’s, 
a fashionable house of refreshment, the two young 
men passed up stairs and entered one of the pri- 
vate apartments of the house, which they found 
handsomely furnished and brilliantly lighted. In 
this, gathered around a circular, or rather oblong 
table, were five or six young men, nearly all of 
them well known to Armour. On the table were 
bottles of wine and glasses — the latter filled. 
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« Just in time!” cried the president of the club. 
“Henry Armour, I bid you welcome! Here’s a 
place waiting for you,” placing his hand upon a 
chair by his side as he spoke. ‘ And now,” as 
Armour seated himself, “let me fill your glass. 
We were waiting for a sentiment to find its way 
out of some brain as you came in, and our brim- 
ming glasses had stood untasted for more than a 
minute. Can’t you help us to a toast?” 

“Here’s to good fellowship!” said Armour, 
promptly lifting his glass, and touching it to that of 
the president. 

“ To be drunk standing,” added the president. 

All rose on the instant, and drank with mock 


9 


solemnity to the sentiment of their guest. 

Then followed brilliant flashes of wit, or what 
was thought to be wit. To these succeeded the 
song, the jest, the story — and to these again the 
sparkling wine cup. Gaily thus passed the hours, 
until midnight stole quietly upon the thoughtless 
revellers. Surprised, on reference to his watch, to 
find that it was one o’clock, Armour arose and beg- 
ged to be excused. 

“« T move that our guest be excused on one con- 
dition,” said the friend who had brought him to the 
company. “ And that is, on his promise to meet 
with us again, on this evening next week 

‘What do you think of the condition?” asked 
the president, who, like nearly all the rest, was 
rather the worse for the wine he had taken, look- 
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ing at Armour as he spoke. 

“T agree to it, with pleasure,’ 
reply. 

“ Another drink before you go, then,” said the 
Fill up your 


9 


was the prompt 


president, “and I will give the toast. 
glasses.” 

The bottle again passed round the table. 

** Here’s to a good fellow!” was the sentiment 
It was received standing. Armour 
The gay 
scene that had floated before his eyes, and in which 
himself had been an actor, and the freedom with 
which he had taken wine, left him confused, almost 
in regard to his own identity. He did not seem to 
himself the same person he had been a few hours 
before. A new world had opened before him, and 
he had, almost involuntarily, entered into, and be- 
come a citizen of that world. Long after he had 
reached his home, and retired to his bed, did his 
imagination revel amid the scenes he had just left. 
In sleep, too, fancy was busy. 
change. 


announced. 
then retired with bewildered senses. 


But here came a 
Serpents would too often glide across the 
table around which the gay company, himself a 
member, were assembled. Or some other sudden 
and more appalling change scatter into fragments 
the bright phantasma of his dreams. 

The sober morning found him in a soberer mood. 
Calm, cold, unimpassioned reflection came. What 
had he been doing? What path had he entered ; 


THE BROTHER’S TEMPTATION. 
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and whither did it lead? 
that would intrude themselves, and clamor for an 
answer. 
to sleep. 
airy terrors that had visited him in sleep. At 
length he arose, with dull pains in his head, and an 
oppressive sluggishness of the whole body. But 
more painful than his own reflections, or the physi- 


These were questions 


He shut his eyes and endeavoured again 
Waking thoughts were worse than the 


cal consequences of the last night’s irregularity, 
was the thought of meeting Blanche, and bearing 
He felt that he 


had been among the impure, — and worse, that he 


the glance of her innocent eyes. 


had enjoyed their impure sentiments, and indulged 
with them in excess of wine. The taint was upon 
him, and the pure mind of his sister must in- 
These thoughts made him 


But 


stinctively perceive it. 
wretched. 
this could not be avoided. 

** You do not look well, brother,” Blanche said, 


He really dreaded to meet her. 


almost as soon as she saw him. 
“Tam not well,” he replied, avoiding her steady 
look. “‘ My head aches, and I fee] dull and heavy.” 
‘What has caused it, brother ?”’ 
ate girl asked, with a look and voice of real concern. 
Now, this was, of all others, the question that 
He could 


From that his firm 


the aflection- 


Henry was least prepared to answer. 
not utter a direct falsehood. 
principles shrunk. Nor could he equivocate, for 
he considered little better than a 
direct falsehood. ‘ Why should I wish to conceal 
any part of my conduct from her?” he asked him- 
self, in his dilemma. 


equivocation 


But the answer was instant 
and conclusive. His participation in the revelry of 
the last night was a thing not to be whispered in 
her ear. Not being prepared, then, to tell the 
truth, and shrinking from falsehood and equivoca- 
tion, Armour preferred silence as the least evil of 
the three. The question of Blanche was not, there- 
fore, answered. At the breakfast table, his father 
and mother remarked upon his appearance. To 
this he merely replied that he was not well. As 
soon as the meal was over, he went out, glad to 
escape the eye of Blanche, which, it seemed to 
him, rested searchingly upon him all the while. 

A walk of half an hour in the fresh morning air 
dispelled the dull pain in his head, and restored his 
whole system to a more healthy tone. This drove 
away, to some extent, the oppressive feeling of self- 
condemnation he had indulged. The scenes of the 
previous evening, though silly enough for sensible 
young men to engage in, seemed less objectionable 
than they had appeared to him on his first review 
of them. To laugh, involuntarily, at several re- 
membered jests and stories, the points of which 
were not exactly the most chaste or reverential, 
marked the change that a short period had pro- 
duced in his state of mind. During that day he 
did not fall in with any of his wild companions of 
the last evening, too many of whom had already 
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fairly entered the road to ruin. The evening was 
spent at home, in the society of Blanche. He read, 
while she sewed; or he turned for her the leaves 
of her music book, or accompanied her upon the 
flute, while she played him a favorite air upon the 
piano. Conversation upon books, music, society 
and other topics of interest filled up the time not 
occupied in these mental recreations, and added 
zest, variety and unflagging interest to the gently 
passing hours. On the next evening they attended 
a concert, and on the next a party. On that suc- 
ceeding, Henry went out to see a friend of a differ- 
ent character from any of those with whom he had 
passed the hours a few nights previous —a friend 
about his own age, of fixed habits and principles, 
who, like himself, was preparing for the bar. With 
him he spent a more rational evening than with 
the others ; and what was better, no sting was left 
behind. 

Still, young Armour could never think of the 
“ club,” without having his mind thrown into a tu- 
mult. It awoke into activity opposing principles. 
Good and evil came in contact, and battled for su- 
premacy. ‘l'here was in his mind a clear convic- 
tion, that to indulge in dissipation of that charac- 
ter would be injurious both to physical and moral 
health. And yet, having tasted of the delusive 
sweets, he was tempted to farther indulgence. 
Meeting with some two or three of the “ mem- 
bers” during the week, and listening to their ex- 
travagant praise of the “club,” and the pleasure of 
uniting in unrestrained social intercourse -made 
warm by generous wine, tended to make more ac- 
tive the contest going on within. For the good 
principles that had been stored up in his mind were 
not to be easily silenced. Their hold upon his 
character was deep. They had entered into its 
warp and woof, and were not to be eradicated, or 
silenced, in a moment. As the time for the next 
meeting of the club approached, this battle grew 
more violent. The condition into which it had 
brought him by the arrival of the night on which 
he had promised again to join his gay friends, the 
reader has already seen. He was still unable to 
decide his course of action. Inclination prompted 
him to go. Good principles opposed. “ But then I 
have passed my word that 1 would go, and my 
word must be inviolable.” Here reason came in to 
the aid of his inclinations, and made in their favor 
a strong preponderance. 

We have seen that, yet undecided, he lingered at 
home, but in a state of mind strangely different 
from any in which his sister had ever seen him. 
Still debating the question he lay half reclined upon 
the sofa, when Blanche touched her innocent lips 
to his, and murmured a tender good night. That 
kiss passed through his frame like an electric shock. 
It came, just as his imagination had pictured an 
impure image, and scattered it instantly. But no 
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decision of the question had yet been made, and 
the withdrawal of Blanche only took off an exter- 
nal restraint from his feelings. He quietly arose, 
and commenced pacing the floor. This he con- 
tinued for some time. At last the decision was 
made. 

“‘T have passed my word, and that ends it,” 
he said, and instantly left the house. Without 
permitting himself to review the matter again, al- 
though a voice within asked loudly to be heard, he 
walked hastily in the direction of the club-room. 
In ten minutes he gained the door, opened it with- 
out pausing, and stood in the midst of the wild 
company within. His entrance was greeted with 
shouts of welcome, and the toast, ‘* Here’s to a good 
fellow!” with which he had parted from them, 
was repeated on his .return, all standing as it was 
drunk. 

To this followed a sentiment that cannot be re- 
peated here. It was too grossly obscene. All 
drank to it but Armour. He could not, for it in- 
volved a foul slander upon the other sex, and he 
had a sister whose pure kiss was yet warm upon 
his lips. The individual who proposed the toast, 
marked this omission, and pointed it out by say- 
ing, 

“ What’s the matter, Harry ? 
good ?” 

The color mounted to the young man’s face as 
he replied, with a forced smile, 

** Yes, much better than the sentiment.” 

“ What ails the sentiment?” asked the pro- 
pounder of it, in a tone of affected surprise. 

“Thave a sister,” was the brief, firm reply of 
Armour. 

“So Charley, here, was just saying,” retorted the 
other, with a merry laugh, “ and what is more, 
that he’d bet a sixpence you were tied to her apron 
string, and would notbe here to-night! Ha! ha!” 

The effect of this upon the mind of Armour was 
decisive. He loved, nay, almost revered his sister. 
She had been like an angel of innocence about his 
path from early years. He knew her to be as pure 
as the mountain snow flake. And yet, that sister’s 
influence over him was sneered at by one who had 
just uttered a foul-mouthed slander upon her whole 
sex. ‘The scales fell instantly from his eyes. He 
saw the dangerous ground upon which he stood ; 
while the character of his associates appeared in a 
new light. They were on a road that he did not 
wish to travel. ‘There were serpents concealed 
amid the flowers that sprung along their path, and 
he shuddered as he thought of their poisonous 
fangs. Quick asa flash of light these things passed 
through his mind, and caused him to act with in- 
stant resolution. Rising from the chair he had 
already taken, he retired, without a word, from the 
room. A sneering laugh followed him, but he 
either heard it not, or gave it no heed. 
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The book which Blanche resumed after she had 
heard her brother go out, soon ceased to interest 
her. She was too much troubled about him to be 
able to fix her mind on anything else. 
larly disturbed state, and the fact of his having left 
the house at that late hour, caused her to feel great 
uneasiness. 
agination, and to cause her to fancy many reasons 
for his strange conduct, none of which were calcu- 
lated in any degree to allay the anxiety she felt. 
Anxiety was fast verging upon serious alarm, when 


His singu- 


This was beginning to excite her im- 


she heard the sound of footsteps approaching the 
house. She listened breathlessly. Surely it was 
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the sound of Henry’s footsteps! Yes! Yes! 
It was indeed her brother. The tears gushed from 


her eyes, as she heard him enter below and pass up 
to his chamber. He was safe from harm, and for 
this her heart lifted itself up in fervent thankful- 
ness! How near he had been to falling that pure- 
minded maiden never knew ; nor how it had been 
her image, and the remembrance of her parting 
kiss, that had saved him in the moment of his 
greatest danger. 
a sister ! 


Happy he who is blest with such 
And happier still, if her innocence be 
suffered to overshadow him in the hours of tempta- 
tion ! 


EGG, 


(See the engraving.) 


. 


Ir would probably be quite safe to say that eve- 
rybody knows the story told in the engraving at 
the commencement of this number ; but it is pos- 
sible that one reader has never heard or read it, 
and for the sake of that possible one it may as well 
be told here. 
lumbus had returned in triumph and success, the 
actual discoverer of that distant and unknown land 
which he had so confidently promised, he was one 
day taunted by some courtiers with remarks in dis- 
paragement of his great performance. ‘To deny 
that he had discovered the new world was impos- 
sible ; but envy found its solace in the sneering ob- 
servation that there was nothing so wonderful in 
the discovery after all ; anybody could have made it. 

The illustrious and venerable Genoese made no 
immediate reply, but quietly summoning a page, he 
desired that a salver should be brought to him, and 
half a dozen eggs. When they came, without any 
allusion to the subject of the discovery, he gravely 
invited the courtier who had last spoken to make 
one of them stand upright upon its point. The 
young man scornfully replied that it was impossi- 
ble ; an assertion in which the others joined, some 
with and some without a previous trial of their skill 
in this new art of balancing. Columbus mildly 
averred that to make the egg stand upon its end 
was possible ; and when the curiosity of all present 
was aroused and intent upon the solution of the puz- 
zle, he gave the egg a gentle blow upon the smaller 
end, so as slightly to break in and indent the shell, 
after which it stood safely and firmly enough upon 
the salver. The courtiers were loud and contempt- 
uous in their remarks— as was to be expected — 
declaring that anybody could do that. “ Yes,” 
answered Columbus, “‘ anybody can do it now, 
when I have shown how it ia done ; doubtless it 


The story goes, then, that after Co- 
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would be just as easy, under the like circumstances, 
for anybody to discover the new world.” 

The rebuke was quiet but effective ; and the 
story is so much in accordance with the character 
of the man that there is little difficulty in believing 
it to be true. It must be admitted, however, that 
in our day, and with our knowledge, it is not easy 
to conceive how the theory of Columbus met with 
so much opposition. The spherical form of the 
earth, though not universally or even generally 
known and admitted, was yet recognized by the 
scientific and must have been well understood by 
navigators, of whom there were many both in 
Spain and Portugal, as well as in England and the 
Italian republics. The mystery is to conceive how 
navigators, familiar with the idea of the earth’s 
convexity, or rather sphericity, could help perceiv- 
ing that a ship sailing westward from Europe must 
finally encounter land somewhere; and when we 
consider that Columbus expected to find the land 
known as the East Indies, and had no conception of 
a distinct continent, there really does not appear 
to be any remarkable display of either science or 
sagacity in his convictions. 

But we must not forget, lest we do him great 
injustice, that the condition of knowledge was very 
different then from what it is now. We must not 
judge him by the light that shines in our day. To 
be a great man is to stand out boldly in advance of 
the age — pointing the way to achievements far 
greater than the age has accomplished. Such s 
great man was Cclumbus ; and though we can see 
that his knowledge was not much and his perception 
but imperfect, we must remember that the know- 
ledge of his time was absolute ignorance, and its per- 
Then we discover 
his greatness, and are able to do him fitting homage. 


ception almost total blindness. 
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FALSE ETHICS OF THE LAW. 





BY THE EDITOR. 





Tue first month of the year was signalized, chiefly, 
in our civic annals, by a trial in one of the criminal 
courts, the progress of which was a daily topic of 
interested observation and comment, while its re- 
sult, though what everybody expected, gave rise 
to a more general feeling of satisfaction than is 
often exhibited or experienced in connexion with 
the judicial fate of any individual. 

The history of the case—by this expression 
meaning the relative position of the parties accusing 
and defending, and the series of events which had 
their climax in the alleged offence against the law 
that was the immediate subject of the trial — pos- 
sessed, unhappily, but little of novelty. In its 
general outline it was only the repetition of a tale 
that has been told a thousand times; and though 
it had some features of peculiar atrocity, it is but 
too probable that could all the stories of the class to 
which it belonged be narrated with the same com- 
pleteness, in these features also it would be found 
to constitute but one of many. Profligacy and 
passion are causes which in all times and all com- 
munities are apt to produce the same effects. 

But the case was remarkable as bringing home to 
public knowledge and public consideration certain 
defects in the administration, or rather the constitu- 
tion of the law. In it, more than in any other of 
recent occurrence, was it made manifest that there 
are rules of law at war with reason and the univer- 
sal sense of justice ; and the result of this antago- 
nism was a verdict which everybody pronounced 
righteous, while everybody was forced to admit, 
also, that, according to law, it was not right ; 
a verdict at which all rejoiced, looking only to the 
parties, but which has also been much condemned, 
with reference to its effect upon the administration 
of what is called public justice. Much has been 
written upon this verdict ; but we must say that in 
all the comments which have come under our ob- 
servation, there has been no exposure — we might 
say no approach even to an exposure — of the real 
principles involved. The case has been treated, on 
the one hand, as a flagrant demonstration of legal 
inadequacy to the punishment of a certain class of 
wrongs ; on the other, as a startling instance of the 
tendency which feeling has to disregard and over- 
rule the obligations of justice. It seems to us that 
there is something deeper and more important than 
either of these to be considered in judging of the 
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case ; that a far more vital question is suggest- 
ed, to wit, the question whether, in such cases 
as the one referred to, law and justice are synony- 
mous. 

A brief exposition of the facts is necessary. The 
accused, a young woman, was indicted for stabbing, 
in the public street, a merchant of the city of New 
York. It was proved, by the prosecution, that on 
a certain evening, as he was about entering the 
Astor House, the young woman accosted him, and 
after a brief parley struck him with a small knife, 
inflicting a wound in the region of the heart, which, 
according to the evidence of the physicians, failed 
only by half an inch of causing immediate death. 
This was all the prosecution proved ; it alleged, 
however, in the indictment, that the assault was 
committed with intent to kill. This allegation it 
is needful to remember, for, obvious as the intent 
would seem to be from the act, it will be seen here- 
after that the question of intent became, curiously 
enough, the turning point in the rendition of the 
verdict. 

Well: the prosecution having achieved its brief 
and easy task, the line of defence was indicated to 
the jury, according to custom, by the counsel for 
the prisoner, in a long and impassioned address ; 
the substance of which was a history of the wrongs, 
extending through a series of years, inflicted on the 
accused by the man whose life she had assailed. 
As we have said, the story had little of novelty to 
distinguish it. A deliberate attempt upon her vir- 
tue, carried on for months and finally successful 
when she had but little more than passed the age 
of childhood ; a prolongation of the commerce for 
six or seven years, ending in heartless abandonment 
on one side, and in shame, poverty, distress and 
suffering on the other. There were darker fea- 
tures, also, in the tale ; charges of compulsion to 
unnatural and criminal practices, fearfully detri- 
mental to health of body and quietude of mind, 
while the intercourse continued, with a view to the 
prevention of its consequences; and of insult and 
outrage in the manner of its termination. Such, 
in brief, was the story related to the jury by the 
counsel for the prisoner —of course with all the 
eloquence and spirit-stirring effect he could sum- 
mon to his task. 

Observe, all this was told to the jury, without 
question, or interruption, or denial. The law, or 
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the management of Jaw in courts, allows the coun- 
sel for either party to make out whatever case he 
chooses in his opening address ; subject only to the 
inconvenience of failing to establish it by his wit- 
nesses. An inconvenience sufficiently operative in 
some cases as a check upon the zeal or confidence 
or imaginative power of counsel, but sometimes, 
as in the present instance, altogether obviated and 
made of none effect by the exigencies of the law 
itself and the interests of the prosecution. 

But to proceed: so far the trial has gone on 
smoothly enough ; the prosecution has told its sim- 
ple tale and proved it; the defence also has told 
its tale and next prepares to enter on its proof. 
Now comes a check. ‘The first witness for the 
defence is called ; and the first question put to him 
is concerning the situation, character and deport- 
ment of the prisoner before she had the misfortune 
to become acquainted with the man whose life she 
has assailed; the defence intending and proposing 
to go on and establish as a sequel all the allegations 
made in the address to the jury. ‘The prosecution 
vehemently objects ; the admissibility of the evidence 
is argued at great length, and finally the court pro- 
nounces its decision. We give this in the very 
words of the presiding judge : — 

Is the evidence admissible as affording a justifi- 
cation for the alleged offence ? 

In examining this question, I will remark that 
the same evidence is admissible in justification of 
the alleged attempt to kill that would be allowed 
in justification, had the act been consummated. 

In the case of murder, to rebut the evidence of 
malice it must appear that the provocation was 
recent, for in every case of homicide, says Roscoe, 
p. 474, however great the provocation may be, if 
there be sufficient time for the passion to subside 
and for reason to interpose, suci: homicide will be 
murder — Foster, 296, and the authorities cited in 
Roscoe. ‘The object of the inquiry is, whether the 
suspension of reason arising from sudden passion 
continued from the time of the provocation received 
to the very instant when the mortal stroke was 
given; for if the party reflected, deliberated or 
cooled before the injury was inflicted, the killing 
will amount to murder, however grievous or exas- 
perating the provocation might have been. 

While the law, therefore, makes great allowance 
for the infirmity inseparable from the human cha- 
racter, it carefully distinguishes between acts which 
are induced by the promptings of exasperated feel- 
ings and pressing wrongs, and deep rooted, medit- 
ated revenge. 

The same principles are applicable to the case 
now under consideration ; and can it be urged that 
provocations commencing more than two years 
since, but continued down to within a short time 
antecedent to the alleged attempt to murder, can 
be embraced in the first class of cases to which I 
have alluded? or was not the assault induced by a 
consciousness of long continued wrongs, over which 
she had brooded until sorrow and despondency had 
ripened into revenge? It is not proposed to prove 
that the assault was induced by any immediate 
provocation. The acts constituting the provoca- 
voL. 1—I11. 
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tion must be contemporaneous with the intended 
homicide, or the immediate moving cause. ‘The 
evidence sought to be introduced is not of that 
character, and therefore, in my judgment, is not 
admissible on that ground. 

The reasons for the adoption of this distinction 
are too obvious to require much remark. ‘T'o allow 
an injured party to seek revenge upon his op- 
pressor, at his discretion, for real or supposed 
wrongs, instead of appealing to the laws of his 
country for redress, would break the ligaments that 
bind society together, would destroy the stability 
of our institutions formed for the preservation of 
peace and order, and justify popular violence and 
anarchy. 

Now there are two questions incident to this 
decision of the court: First, was it right? not right 
according to law, for of that there is no doubt, but 
right according to reason and justice ; and, second, 
was it operative? Let us take up these questions 
in their order. 

The evidence is inadmissible, says the judge, be- 
cause it is an established principle of law that when 
a wrong has been done, the injured party shall not 
be excused for taking his revenge if he has had 
time to reflect or “cool.” He may sorely hurt, or 
even slay the wrong-doer, provided he does it on 
the instant—“in the heat of passion,” is the 
phrase ; but if he permits a certain quantity of time 
to elapse —an hour, a day or a week, as the case 
may be—and then inflicts the punishment, the 
law will punish him in turn. Very good; a fair 
seeming rule enough, and doubtless considered ad- 
mirable by cool law makers and law expounders, 
sitting calm and undisturbed upon their woolsacks 
or in their mahogany armed chairs, lined with 
crimson velvet. What 
is the testimony of fact upon this question? What 
is the cry of the wounded and agonized spirit, 
writhing under the infliction of a continuous wrong, 
as was that of the prisoner on trial? For, be it 
observed, we must not look upon her wrong as a 
thing done and completed, either at the moment of 
her fall or at that of her abandonment. After the 
first came remorse and shame —banishment from 
the home of her childhood, the averted faces of those 
who had been her friends, the consciousness of de- 
gradation, the feeling that she was known only to 
be scorned ; and after the second, to all these were 
superadded the evils of poverty —the pinching of 
hunger — the pains of a broken constitution — all 
the miseries of an outcast and a beggar, and worse 
than all, more maddening than all, the wailing cry 
of a feeble infant for whose wants she, the unhappy 
mother, could make no provision, and the father 
would not. Had she time to “cool” under the 
ever-present, grinding, maddening pressure of these 
evils? Were not these “wrongs” of daily and 
hourly renewal ? 

But, says the law, there was ample time for 
reflection between the injury and the revenge. 


But what says the heart ? 
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Let us say it was so, and then ask, not of law 
or law makers, but of every man’s own experi- 
ence and knowledge of mankind, what is the 
consequence of reflection. "What is the despairing 
cry of one who bears about with him, by day and 
night, the torturing sense of overwhelming injury? 
Is it not —“ Oh that I could escape from reflection ? 
Let me not think —let me not reflect — if I think 
I shall go mad.” Is not this the voice of the spirit 
goaded to agony by the sense of wrong? We know 
that it is. We know that feelings excited by cruel 
injury seek relief in action, not in reflection ; and it 
is a consequence of human imperfection that the 
channel of action through which relief seems most 
available and sure is that of returning wrong for 
wrong. 

Ah, exclaims the moralist, here is a hole in your 
argument; religion enjoins the return of good for 
evil —religion forbids the rendering of wrong for 
wrong. Under favor there is no hole at all. We 
are not speaking of religion but of law ; we are not 
discussing the relative duty of man to man, but the 
duty of society, which is the creator of laws, to 
those by whom its laws are violated. And we 
conceive that when society undertakes to punish it 
should, as far as its own imperfection will permit, 
give ample heed to all the motives and causes in- 
volved in the commission of an offence against its 
requirements and prohibitions ; just as we believe 
and hope for — else how fearful would be the condi- 
tion of every child of humanity — that the infinitely 
just Arbiter on high will take account of motives 
and causes in pronouncing judgment on our 
offences. 

But, it may be suggested, as was suggested by 
the court, in pronouncing its decision, that if injured 
parties may seek revenge upon their oppressors, in- 
stead of appealing to the law, the ligaments that 
bind society together would be broken, &c. Doubted. 
For the apprehension of revenge would restrain 
from the commission of wrong, more potently, we 
conceive, than the fear of legal retribution. In the 
present case, for instance, would the wrong-doer 
have pursued the course he did pursue, if he had 
foreseen or fore-imagined all the consequences to 
himself that have resulted? The very exposure of 
his conduct which was effected on the trial, imper- 
fect as it was, has been to him a fearful punishment. 
Suppose it were the rule of law that complete ex- 
posure shouid be always practicable — should in- 
evitably be eflected— would not this be a most 
effectual check upon the first wrong-doer ? 

Besides, we are not contending for immunity 
when it is proved that the offence has been pre- 
ceded by injury ; but only for the justice of taking 
that injury into consideration when the offender is 
on trial. We contend for the justice of making 
both parties stand on equal terms before the jury — 
not one as an offender without provocation and the 
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other as the victim of wanton malice, when per- 
haps, as in the present case, the prisoner at the bar 
has in truth a terrible balance of suffering and pro- 
vocation standing to his credit. 

Submitting, then, that the rule excluding evi- 
dence of prior injury is shown to be unjust, the 
second query arises— Is it operative? Can it be 
made operative? The answer is given by the re- 
sult of the trial referred to. The judge might in- 
deed, with exemplary gravity, announce that the 
evidence was excluded ; but it had been let in al- 
ready, and how was he to drive it out again? He 
might instruct the jury to disregard, but could he 
make them forget it? The counsel for the prose- 
cution might insist upon its rejection, but he was 
placed in the anomalous position that, in the very act 
of insisting upon its rejection, he was admitting it 
to be true ; admitting its truth more broadly, per- 
haps, in the judgment of the jury, than its truth 
could be proved by the witnesses. Such was the 
first effect and practical condemnation of the false 
rule of law — a rule perfectly in accordance, it may 
be, with legal philosophy, but not at all in accord- 
ance with human nature. 

But it is the nature of falsehood to beget false- 
hood; and the practical absurdity of declaring 
evidence excluded which in truth was virtually 
both heard and admitted to be true, was quickly 
followed by another. The counsel for the defence, 
apparently denied the right of showing that their 
client had been tortured into the commission of a 
crime, were driven to the expedient of contending 
that it had been committed under the influence of 
insanity. Now we have not the remotest idea that 
they believed her insane ; that they had even a 
faint suspicion of her insanity. But the false and 
unjust rule of law compelled them to raise the 
question, as a possible means of gaining her acquit- 
tal. Let us see how the judge disposed of it: — 

As to the second question—JIs the evidence 
proposed admissible, as facts, to go to the jury, to 
enable them to judge of the sanity of the prisoner’s 
mind at the time of the alleged commission of the 
act charged in the indictment ? 

It is proposed by the introduction of this evi- 
dence to prove causes which might or might not 
produce certain effects — to show a course of treat- 
ment for a succession of months which might pro- 
duce that state of insanity which would exonerate 
the prisoner from the legal responsibility for her 
acts. 

This position is objectionable on various grounds. 
Ist, Because the same causes will not necessarily 
produce the same effects upon differently constitu- 
ted minds. A slight cause will sometimes produce 
violent effects with a person possessing a sensitive 
and irritable temperament, while another is for- 
bearing, and views the aggression with sorrowing 
calmness. 

The causes, then, can never form a safe test for 
the judgment of a jury in judging of the sanity of 
an individual, unless accompanied by evidence of 
the effect. When the effect is shown, as bringing 
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the party within the class of irresponsible beings, the 
cause of that imbecility of mind that exonerates 
from the responsibility may be proved. 

2d. Some act should be proved that indicated a 
deluded state of mind when, or about the time 
when, the assault was committed — some act from 
which a jury might infer that the mind was diseas- 
ed, and that the power of distinguishing right from 
wrong had fled. 

It is not every high excitement of the mind that 
dethrones it of reason — where that consciousness 
exists that enables the party to know that the act 
about to be committed is a violation of law, that 
delusion does not exist which is necessary to render 
the violator of the law irresponsible for his acts. 

To secure immunity from the effects of crime, 
insanity must be clearly and conclusively estab- 
lished. ‘The law presumes the sanity of every per- 
son who violates it; and if he seeks exemption 
from the consequences, his right to exemption must 
be clearly made out to exist when the offence was 
committed. 

The question is, can the accused be permitted to 
prove the previous existence of facts from which 
insanity may be inferred to have originated, or do 
the rules of evidence applicable to this case require 
evidence of the positive, present existence of that 
irresponsible condition of the mind that exempts 
from accountability? I am clearly of that opinion 
and that the testimony offered is not admissible. 

We might have something to say upon this de- 
cision, but it is not necessary, and the length of our 
article reminds us that we must hasten to a conclu- 
sion. We only advert, therefore, to one obvious point 
in which the rule laid down by the court, though 
sustained by the authorities, seems to be more than 
questionable. The rule, in effect, is this: you 
must first prove the insanity, and then you may 
show its cause. Admitting this to be just, would 
it not have been just also to consider the insanity 
sufficiently proved by the act itself, to open the 
door for proof of cause? To stab a man in the 
public street, when detection must be instant and 
inevitable, is not an evidence of calm reason and 
self-possession ; it proves great mental disturbance, 
at any rate, if not absolute overthrow. There 
might be positive insanity in a hundred cases, of 
which no other proof could be obtained, while 
abundant proof could be adduced to establish 
cause of insanity. Why is it not as rational and 
as just to argue from cause to effect as from effect 
to cause ? 

But we have not yet done with the false pre- 
tences set up on this trial, inevitably resulting from 
the false rule of exclusion with which the judge, 
in faithful obedience to the law, be it remembered, 
set out in the beginning. We have seen that he 
was compelled to declare evidence excluded which 
he knew, and everybody knew, was not excluded ; 
next that the defence was driven to set up the plea 
of insanity, having no faith in it whatever, as we 
believe, except as an available item of the prison- 
er’s case ; we have seen evidence excluded which 
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was offered to prove cause of insanity, and a dis- 
tinction drawn between cause and effect, in regard 
to a matter which is notoriously the most obscure, 
both as to cause and effect, within the range of 
human inquiry ; and now we come to the crowning 
absurdity of all—one perfectly legal, doubtless, 
and in accordance with the best authorities, yet to 
the judgment of plain common sense so preposter- 
ous that the mere statement of it is sufficient to 
prove it utterly destitute of foundation. 

The court was evidently impressed with a con- 
viction that the prisoner ought to be acquitted ; but 
the rules of law had interposed a barrier against 
acquittal on the true ground, and therefore it was 
necessary, to meet tlie requirements of justice and 
humanity, that another ground should be suggested. 
It was found in the declaration of another rule, 
obviously technical and, it may be presumed, quite 
consonant with legal deduction, but directly at war 
with common sense and the plain relation between 
fact and inference. It was referred to in a former 
portion of this article and was arrived at by a 
notable refinement on the question of intent. ‘The 
court instructed the jury that the indictment charg- 
ed an intent to kill or do some grievous bodily 
harm, and it was within their province to consider 
whether that intent had or had not been proved ! 
The jury, moved by the sense of justice, caught 
eagerly at this suggestion, and in ten minutes re- 
turned a verdict of not guilty. 

Now this is felt by all to have been a righteous 
verdict ; but what a perversion of reason to place 
it on the ground of unproved intent! Why the 
act proved the intent. The woman stabbed 
the man; is it conceivable that she did so with 
any other intent than to kill or hurt him? Can it 
be supposed that she only meant to tickle him, or as- 
tonish him, or give him some other merely innocuous 
sensation? ‘The very suggestion is preposterous ; 
yet to this were the expounder of the law and the 
jurors driven by the false ethics of the law which 
forbade them to render justice on just grounds. 


A few words now in relation to the principles, 
or inferences, which have been almost exclusively 
dwelt upon in the newspaper discussions of this 
verdict. As has been said, the case has been 
treated, on the one hand, as a flagrant demonstra- 
tion of legal inadequacy to the punishment of a 
certain class of wrongs—those inflicted by man 
on woman in the pursuit of licentious pleasures ; 
and on the other as a startling evidence of the 
tendency which feeling has to disregard and over- 
rule the obligations of justice. 

As to the first, we advocate as warmly as any 
others the enactment of laws for the punishment of 
such offences ; but we contend that laws enacted 
for that purpose would not meet the exigency of all 
cases, or obviate the injustice of the rule laid down 
in the case under consideration. The fear of pun- 
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ishment would probably reduce, in some degree, 
the number of attacks upon female virtue ; but 
some attacks would still be made, some women 
would still fall victims, and the punishment of the 
betrayer would do little to redress the wrongs or 
alleviate the miseries of the betrayed. Women, 
goaded to desperation by shame, remorse, insult 
and suffering, would still attempt to wreak ven- 
geance for themselves, and still the law would 
raise its arm to punish them, unmindful of the 
wrongs by which they had been tortured to the 
commission of homicidal crime. Society would 
revenge itself upon the betrayer—but it would 
still demand an equal, perhaps a greater revenge 
upon the victim. 

In regard to the second point a curious inconsist- 
ency is manifested. The verdict of acquittal is 
condemned as holding out assurance of impunity 
for those who seek to right themselves by violence, 
yet it is declared that a free pardon from the execu- 
tive should and would follow instantly upon con- 
viction. Here again we see the innate sense of 
justice prevailing as to the result but not as to the 


; 


judge and the jurors. But how or to what extent 
would the deprecated impunity be less assured by 
a pardon than by an acquittal? In the case under 
consideration — it being conceded by acclamation 
that the unhappy woman ought to go free — what 
would have made it better for her to go free by 
parchment with the great seal than by the “ not 
guilty” of twelve just men? ‘The result would 
have been precisely the same, to her and to public 
morals; and it behoves us in this connexion to 
look at things, not names. 

To sum up, we have shown, or our labor has 
been vain, 1, that the rule of law which governed 
the case is false ; 2, that its tendency is to work 
injustice ; 3, that it is incompatible with the prac- 
tical administration of law; 4, that it is therefore 
inoperative, being set aside by unworthy shifts and 
devices ; 5, that whenever it is brought fairly to 
view, in its intent and consequences, the innate, 
universal sense of justice revolts at it; and there- 
fore that it ought to be blotted from the law books. 
There can be no good, or virtue, or practical utility, 
in a rule of which those five positions can be as- 


means —just as it prevailed in the bosoms of the $ serted and maintained. 
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CAUGHT NAPPING. 


(See the 


WHETHER 4 pun was or was not intended in the 
naming of this picture we are not advised. It is 
possible that the idea meant to be conveyed was 
that the lady had been taken unawares, or at dis- 
advantage — as boys in school are said to be when 
the master, with stealthy step, approaches softly 
and detects them in the act of playing fox and 
goose when they should be cyphering; but the 
actual, positive idea of sleeping is also conveyed 
with as much distinctness as by any remark con- 
cerning the habitual vigilance of a watchman. We 
suspect the pun strongly. 

One thing is clear, however, that the lady sleeps. 
The artist has contrived to throw an expression of 
unconscious repose upon her features which cannot 
be mistaken. We could wish that he had as clearly 
intimated the story of his picture ; what we are to 
understand by the terrific countenance of the fe- 
male in the gipsy bonnet or by the alarming pro- 
pinquity of the young person with wings at his 
shoulders. It is to be presumed that there is a 
story of some sort ; some tale of peril encountered 
and perhaps fortunately escaped. Is the “ caught 
napping” young lady —she is very pretty by the 
way —to be killed, or carried off, or only kissed ? 
An active imagination might build up several 
touching theories on the subject. As the Spaniard 
says, Quien sabé ? 

It is to be inferred that the story of the picture, 
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whatever it may be, had its origin or existence in 
some remote period of the world’s history ; because, 
in the first place, young gentlemen with wings are 
not now recognized as belonging to either of the 
zoological genera, and, in the second, it is not cus- 
tomary for young ladies either to make their 
couches in open groves or to exhibit themselves in 
public (except on the stage) in costumes so little in 
accordance with dress-makers’ regulations. If any 
gentleman is inclined, therefore, to fall in love with 
the sleeper, let him take heed of the probability 
that she grew up to be old and wrinkled some time 
before the death of Socrates. It may save him a 
useless heart-ache. 

Byron speculated with touching eloquence and 
effect on the antique tomb of a Roman lady, of 
whom he knew nothing save hername. We have 
not even that knowledge concerning the lovely 
sleeper in question. ‘The artist has shown us what 
she was doing at one moment of her existence, but 
nothing ‘more —neither where she lived, nor her 
rank, nor the names of her father and mother, nor 
whether she lived to get a husband, nor why she 
chose such an improper place to napin. We may 
put all manner of questions about her, save one — 
(Was she pretty?)—and the eternal Quien sabé of 
the Spaniard still comes in as the answer. 

Perhaps she never had a being save in the fancy 
of the painter. Quien sabé! 
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Perhaps she never had a being save in the fancy 
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Tue little village of Etherington, situated some- 
where near what is commonly termed “ the lines” 
—meaning the boundary between the United 
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THE BELLES OF ETHERINGTON. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ A NEW HOME,” ETC. 





expression, “you cannot put an old head upon 
young shoulders,’ was not devised in her behalf. 
Many a head thatched with silver might have 
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; States and Canada — once boasted two belles, each ; learned care and forethought from a girl of twenty. $ 
» endowed with charms enough to turn the heads of ; She was the daughter of the rich man of the vil- > 
° the few beaux to be found in that vicinity. Both § lage, and she had that intuitive high respect for > 
together certainly absorbed more of the gallantry of ; wealth, and that reverent care of it, which are no- 
; the village than was quite fair. It was only on ; where to be found so surely as among those who 2 
> fete days — Independence, Thanksgiving and the are born to it. 
like public occasions, when mere number became $ Fanny Aston, the dependent cousin of Miss ° 
’ an object—that the young men of Etherington ; Beverley, might be called a flirt by her ill wishers, 3 
? seemed to recollect that there were any others to > but she had real and delicate beauty of face and 3 
be visited besides Cornelia Beverley and her cousin, ; form, and, withal, that indescribable fascination of ; 
; Fanny Aston. We need not add that these young ; manner which is more irresistible even than beauty. 
; ladies did not enjoy any great share of popularity ; As to flirting, it is an impalpable sort of vice, and 
$ among their companions of the dependent sex, to ° one which is apt to be asgribed to the attractive by 
; whom the attentions of the arbiters of (girls’) des- ; those to whom society allows more leisure to make 
§ tiny were a matter of some consequence. Fanny > moral reflections. Her childhood had been passed 
; Aston was called a flirt, and Cornelia Beverley a ; in her uncle’s family, and all agreed that a lovelier > 
; ‘“‘ proud thing,” oftener than would tell well for the ; being had never lived. Gay and joyous by nature, ° 
» equanimity of the less fortunate damsels of Ether- { yet docile and affectionate to all about her, she had 
ington, or their manners either. Bellehood is in never known sorrow ; and it need scarcely be mat- § 
’ fact a perilous condition in many respects. It in- ; ter of suprise if she sometimes forgot the considera- 
’ volves some extra responsibilities, while it is but tion and deference for others which are generally $ 
> too apt to prove unfavorable ‘to the prudence and ; taught by years and misfortune. Yet even this 
: self command which should meet them. We } fault had never been observed in her until acertain 
; shall see. how the two fair cousins endured the ; almost inevitable rivalry began to spring up be- ; 
; ordeal. ; tween herself and her cousin. Their claims were 
; Miss Beverley was not so handsome as her ; too nicely balanced to be definitively settled. If 2 
; cousin, but we must not say she was less attractive, ; Cornelia had possessed Fanny’s beauty, or if Fanny 5 
since she was supposed to have those “‘solidcharms” } had been born to her cousin’s wealth, jealousy 
’ which marrying men are apt to joke about until } might have existed, but rivalry would have been ; 
; the time comes for making a choice, and then to 5 out of the question. As it was, a secret anxiety 2 
place at the top of the list in good earnest. ‘“ There existed on Cornelia’s part, which did not make her 
‘> never was the odds of a cow between two girls > more amiable or more happy ; and this was destined 
yet,” said some prudent rustic lover long since ; to be embittered by unforeseen circumstances. ; 
> and the principle is still in vogue. We may there- ° A disease supposed to be highly contagious had 
fore reckon Miss Beverley as a very charming girl; ; broken out in Etherington, and whether through 
’ and she was by no means deficient in personal $ its real virulence or through the unskilfulness of the ; 
attractions. She was tall and well made, with ; village physicians, it seemed likely to depopulate 
; light hair and hazel eyes; a description which ; the neighborhood. Mr. Beverley, the father of ¢ 
might apply toa very handsome person. But there $ Cornelia, was attacked with the rest, and ina 5 
° was @ certain arrogance in her carriage which, ’ manner which from the first threatened a fatal 3 
; whatever the novelists may say, does not belong to ; result. Most unfortunately, Cornelia, whose organ ; 
$ a well balanced mind. Then her eyes were too ° of cautiousness was, as we have said, preternatu- ¢ 
3 near together and had a peering look — enough to ; rally developed, was panic-stricken at once, and ; 
spoil the prettiest eyes in the world. And, in > really incapacitated from rendering any aid to her ; 
; truth, Cornelia Beverley was a young lady of al- ; father. Her distress and terror were so excessive 
most preternatural prudence. The old proverbial * that her brother (for her mother had long been ; 
1* 125 
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dead) insisted on her leaving home and remaining 
with a friend at some distance until the danger 
should be past, or at least until her own fears had 
subsided. To this she consented, but only on con- 
dition that Fanny should accompany her; for the 
nascent jealousy to which we have alluded made it 
doubly agonizing to think that Fanny would be 
performing the duties from which she herself felt 
obliged to shrink. And here arose the first open 
rupture between the two cousins ; for Fanny, feel- 
ing something nearly akin to contempt for what 
seemed to her a shocking selfishness, refused abso- 
lutely to leave home, and in her agitation dropped 
some expressions which Cornelia chose to construe 
as reproaches, whether they were so intended or 
not. But Fanny was determined, and Cornelia at 
length departed without her; and through a dis- 
tressing illness the niece performed the part which 
the daughter should at least have shared with her. 

Illness has often the blessed effect of softening 
and warming the hearts of all concerned — one of 
the reasons for never asking why suffering and 
weakness are permitted in this world of ours. 
After the danger was over and Cornelia had re- 
turned, Fanny, who had not even a recollection of 
the offence she had given, weceived her cousin with 
a heart overflowing with joy and affection. And 
Mr. Beverley’s recovery made all so happy for the 
time, that even Cornelia felt disposed to forgive, if 
she could not forget, Fanny’s having appeared to 
advantage at her expense. ' 

But a more severe blow was in preparation. As 
soon as Mr. Beverley was capable of any exertion 
he called his family and servants together, and in 
terms which melted all who listened, solemnly an- 
nounced his intention that Fanny Aston should 
inherit his property equally with his son and daugh- 
ter, desiring all to witness his promise, in case he 
should never be able to provide formally for its 
fulfilment. 

Cornelia Beverley stood like one thunderstricken. 
Fanny, in tears, kissed her uncle, but had no words 
to thank him, and hurried out of the room, too un- 
suspicious to give herself a moment’s thought as to 
the probable feelings of her cousin on this occasion. 
Mr. Beverley closed his eyes as if needing rest after 
go great an effort, and his son and daughter with- 
drew together, to confer upon this unexpected turn 
in affairs. 

“A pretty thing father has done, indeed!” said 
Cornelia, a burst of passionate tears accompanying 
the first effort to speak. ‘Fanny had everything 
her own way before ; now there will be no living 
with her! Her handsome face would have been 
fortune enough for her, and she is sutficiently dis- 
posed to make the most ofit. I don’t believe father 
knew what he was saying. He is very weak yet, 
and Fanny has had plenty of opportunities to get 
him completely under her thumb by her artful ways. 
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Do you think he is sensible, Edward? Do you 
think he will really” — and here her voice was 
choked with sobs, and she walked the floor as if in 
absolute despair. 

‘“* You take the matter too hard, Cornelia,” said 
her brother reprovingly. ‘I think it certain that if 
my father lives he will make good all he has said. 
Fanny was unceasing in her attentions to him 
while you were absent, and he has many times 
declared to me his intention to provide for her. 
But there is enough for all of us; why should you 
care?” 

“Care! because money is money, and Fanny 
has enough without money! She had advantages 
enough before! But pray what makes you so phi- 
losophical, Edward,” she continued, stopping di- 
rectly in front of her brother and regarding him 
with one of her most scrutinizing looks. “ You 
like money, I think, at least as well as Ido; what 
makes you so wondrous willing to give it away? 
Perhaps you are thinking of taking the pretty doll 
yourself, and so keeping the property in the family, 
eh, Edward?” And there was no very amiable 
twinkle in Miss Beverley’s eye as she said this. 

‘And if I were,” said Edward, “I should be 
thinking of nothing very marvellous, I suppose. If 
I marry her she will be out of your way at least. I 
am much mistaken if you would not be willing to 
accept Fanny for a sister-in-law, for the sake of 
having Fred Leaming all to yourself. He will 
never think of you while Fanny is single, depend 
upon it! So be a reasonable girl and treat Fanny 
kindly, if only for your own credit’s sake.” 

But Cornelia’s passions were still too rebellious, 
and she knew her brother too well to care much for 
this prudential advice, and the selfish brother and sis- 
ter parted at last in no good humor with each other, 
although Edward, who thought to be the gainer by 
the new arrangement, could afford to assume the 
aspect of a calm and rational counsellor to his sister’s 
rather ungovernable temper. Fanny Aston’s life 
was no very enviable one from this time. Cornelia’s 
cautious and calculating disposition prevented her 
from open enmity, but she contrived to make Fan- 
ny’s bread bitter by a thousand ways and means 
which could occur only to a cold and sordid spirit. 
Mr. Beverley carried out his intention in due form, 
although before that time arrived Fanny’s eyes had 
become enough enlightened in this world’s ways to 
perceive that such a proceeding would be anything 
but an addition to her happiness. She remonstrated 
with her uncle, but in vain. He persisted in be- 
lieving that his children were well pleased with the 
plan, and at all events he declared that a vow 
registered in Heaven must and should be fulfilled, 
cost what it might. 

This Fred Leaming, to whom Edward Beverley 
had alluded so bluntly in his conference with his 
sister, was a handsome young man, whose good 
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address and frank, off-hand manner, made him tion of both to ascertain the lady’s sentiments at ° 
very acceptable in the village circles, and nowhere 3 the earliest possible moment. 
more so than in that of which Mr. Beverley’s man- 3 It was December, and the cold region bordering > 
sion formed the centre. Come what might, rain on the Canadas was already buried in snow. Of $ 
or shine, funeral or merry-making, every evening 2 course sleighing was in vogue, as the chief pleasure ; 
found the gallant on the sofa or by the centre table, for the young and active. A sleighing party was $ 
chatting wisely with Mr. Beverley, talking politics 3 on the tapis, and each of the competitors was $ 
with Edward, or holding sewing silk for the girls, anxious to secure the company of Miss Aston and ; 
as ouietly and securely at home as a pet spaniel. { to make this the crisis of his fate. Leaming spoke 
Other beaux there were, but Fred’s shadow was first, and Fanny was about to answer, when Ed- $ 
none the less for it. He was always acceptable ward Beverley urged his claim, pleading a half 
and always at ease. He “never talked of love,” forgotten promise of Fanny’s. “I have already 
but such young Edwins are shy of breaking up so } invited Miss Aston,” said Fred, fiercely enough. : 
pleasant a state of things by suffering any one ; “ Miss Aston will take her choice,” said Beverley, 
young lady to appropriate them. 'The envious said with a coolness which his fiery rival chose to con- $ 
that both the damsels at Mr. Beverley’s were in 3 sider insulting. 9 
love with Fred Leaming and that he had only to “You intrude, sir!” he began; “I shall not < 
ask and have. But when Edward Beverley began ; suffer any” — $ 
to show unequivocal signs of a wish to play the But Fanny, as soon as she could speak, broke in, 
agreeable to Fanny, the village belles, judging by ; much agitated, and declared she would go with 
themselves, perhaps, came to the conclusion that neither. 
the rich lover would undoubtedly carry it over the ; ‘‘ Not go! Miss Aston!” said Leaming; “you § 
oor one. We shall see. ; surely will not give up the excursion on account of ; 
Some little time elapsed before Leaming seemed ; Beverley’s impertinence !” 
to be aware that Edward Beverley’s attentions to «“ No—nor on account of yours, either, Mr. 3 
Fanny were intended to be serious. He did not Leaming,” said Fanny, trying to laugh off the mat- 
awake very gradually, but as it were with a start, ter, but with a very pale face. “I shall go, but not: 
and that of no pleased surprise. On some such $ with such quarrelsome people. I mean to go with 
important occasion as the choosing of partners for ; old Mr. Hardacre,” (this was the oddest and most 
the dance or companions for the sleigh-ride, the ¢ crusty old bachelor of the village,) “ and if you and 
truth flashed upon him, and it was not long before ; Edward do not promise me to be friends again, J at 
he exchanged very fierce glances with his umquile $ least will speak to neither of youall day, andIhope . 
friend Edward. Not till then did Fanny Aston 3 nobody else will,” 
distinctly own to herself that she preferred Fred ; A hollow truce was concluded on the spot, and < 
Leaming, not only to her cousin Edward, but to 2 Fanny ran off to write her note to Mr. Hardacre; ¢ 
all other people whatsoever — and here began dis- ; but there was yet another tinge added to the bitter- 
cord of a new character. ; ness of Cornelia’s spirit, and she made up her mind 
The fair Fanny, as we have already hinted; was § to refuse Fred Leaming’s request when he came to 
not entirely without certain foibles ascribed to her her, as she could not doubt he would, as a last 
sex by the disappointed of the other. She knew ; resort. Her firmness was not tried, however, for ; 
her power, and she could not always resist the ; he took his leave with a hasty bow and left Edward < 
temptation to exercise it, even at the expense of the } and his sister to arrange their plans at their leisure. 
feelings of others. She took especial pains to dis- | “T told you Fanny would be intolerable,” said 
guise her preference for red Leaming by accepting Miss Beverley, “ and so she is, you see.” ‘ 
Edward Beverley’s attentions on all occasions; | “Poh!” said Edward, “she did not want to go < 
thus misleading the cautious suitor, while she ; with Fred Leaming. If she had, she would have ; 
nearly maddened the passionate one, and cherish- : said so, for he asked her first. You are jealous, 
ing at the same time the delusion of Cornelia, who 2 Cornelia, but wait a little and Fred will be all your 
had’ persuaded herself that Leaming, to whom she ; own ; that is, if you really can like a fellow who 
fan auaainieile attached, would ge under- 3 has nothing, and who never will have anything, 
standingly after all. since he throws it away as fast as he earns it.” ¢ 
This ambiguous state of things could not last Cornelia was too angry to reply. Hercommon | 
long. When the passions are fully interested we sense told her that Leaming’s preference for Fanny $ 
feel any certainty to be better than suspense. The { Was but too evident, while her strong inclination $ 
young men were constantly coming into collision, } led her to hope that either Panny’s coquetry would ; 
and some occasion of very high words having be- : disgust him, or that Edward’s intervention would 
trayed to each that the other had never yet declared } drive him from the field. ‘This state of anxious 
himself to Miss Aston, it became the settled inten- | uncertainty did not enhance her charms, and she 
} dressed for the sleigh ride with a face almost as ; 
$ 
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blue as the lining of her hood. She took a seat 
in an enormous sleigh loaded with young men and 
maidens. Fanny went off, all smiles and white 
plumes, with old Mr. Hardacre; and Fred Lea- 
ming drove himself in sulky dignity, entirely 
alone in his own sleigh, much to the amusement of 
certain mischievous youngsters, who were know- 
ing enough to suspect that some slight from one of 
the two belles was at the bottom of this odd pro- 
ceeding. 

It is too late in the day to describe a sleigh ride. 
The very torrid zone people know all about it as 
well as we do ; so we need only say this one was 
like others. It embraced about fifty persons, gene- 
rally young, but furnished here and there with a 
maiden aunt or bachelor uncle by way of ballast. 
The drive was to be a long one. A dinner was 
to be eaten twenty miles off, and a ball and supper 
were to come off at the Etherington Hotel after 
the return. So there was a whole day and even- 
ing in which to flirt, to pout, to look pretty or to 
look cross, as the case might be. All the horses 
in the neighborhood were in requisition, for most 
of the sleighs were furnished with four; and as 
such teams were the result of contribution, (that 
grand resource in rural merry-makings,) the colors 
and paces of the steeds were various enough to 
furnish some amusement and a good deal of con- 
versation. ‘There occurred the usual number of 
difficulties. One drove too fast, another too slow 
One turn-out had not buflalo robes enough, another 
had so many bells that not a word could be heard. 
Miss Beverley complained that Mr. Hardacre kept 
his horses’ mouths directly over her head as she 
sat on the back seat, and upon this, her brother, 
who was charioteer of that bevy, shouted back to 
the pink-faced bachelor. 

“Mr. Hardacre, Mr. 
quick for me!” 

‘“‘ It’s you that are running behind hand!” was 
the reply, and each understood the other to have a 
meaning beyond that which met the ear. 

These agreeable squibs were passing and re- 
passing, when, in descending a hill, full speed, one 
of Hardacre’s trace-hooks slipped out, and the 
horses, drawing unequally, whirled the sleigh about 
and spilt its occupants very expeditiously into the 
deep snow on one side of the road. Great confu- 
sion arose ; for all the vehicles were under such 
headway that it was impossible to stop them sud- 
denly enough, and the screams of women, with the 
plunging and rearing of the excited horses, gave 
each driver as much as he could attend to. In the 
midst of all this, Fred Leaming’s sleigh, being 
light, was easily brought round to the scene of 
action, and he had jumped out and invited Fanny 
to take a seat with him before Edward Beverley 
had persuaded his ill mated steeds to use their 
fore feet for anything but pawing the air. 


Hardacre! you're too 
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Mr. Hardacre chose to take his broken sleigh to 
a blacksmith’s shop which happened to be near, and 
have it mended ready for the return; and the 
young people drove on with no other evil effect 
from the accident than the tete-a-tete of Fred and 


"Fanny and the consequent ill humor of Edward 


Beverley and his sister. 

Neither Leaming nor his stolen prize seemed 
very miserable when the party reached the hotel 
where they were to dine. Fanny said but little 
and seemed in a remarkably blushful humor, while 
her companion was so unusually civil to Beverley 
that Edward felt strongly tempted to knock him 
down. The dinner went off as such dinners gene- 
rally do. Many good things were eaten, few 
said. Talk was abundant, however; some of it 
natural, more forced. Certain of the company 
were too much engaged in watching others to be 
duly solicitous about their own behaviour. Some 
few were quite taken up with their ladye-loves, 
and others again with their own sweet selves. 
Wine made some people gay, others sentimental, 
others pugnacious, and a good many stupid — and 
so ended the dinner party, quite a Pordinaire. 

The return was easily arranged; for be it known 
that rural etiquette does not permit any change in 
the coupling. Every gentleman must go and re- 
turn with the lady whom he invites, if he does not 
intend a regular overturn —not of the sleigh, but 
of the rules of good breeding. So Fred and Fanny 
rode back together as far as the blacksmith’s shop, 
where Mr. Hardacre, who had succeeded in get- 
ting his sleigh set up again and secured a good 
nap beside, was waiting, all smiles, to reclaim his 
companion. No record of their conversation has 
reached us, but we have reason to think that Mr. 
Hardacre dozed a little, in spite of his nap; and 
that Fanny, absorbed in her own thoughts, was not 
solicitous to keep him awake. Edward Beverley, 
who was more anxious than ever to try his fate 
with Fanny, had a good many minds as to the 
feasibility of popping the old gentleman into a 
snow bank and taking his place ; but he kept the 
peace and deferred his intended demonstration til] 
the evening. 

The ball was yet to come off, and fortunately, 
since the days of cotillions, there is no law which 
restricts one to a single partner for a whole even- 


ing. Mr. Hardacre did not dance and Fanny yas, 


at liberty to take her choice among the beaux who 
thronged about herself and her cousin, to the great 
annoyance of certain other young ladies, who felt 
their own claims to be quite as good as those of the 
two belles. Once again did Leaming and Beverley 
at the same moment seek Fanny’s hand; and this 
time she gave it very decidedly to Beverley, though 
a flash in Leaming’s eye told her quite intelligibly 
that he thought for this once he might have 
claimed it. 
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What trifles serve to make us believe what we 
wish! Beverley was so elated by his success that 
he forgot all the settled inferences of the morning 
and persuaded himself that he had been too hasty 
in interpreting Fanny’s blushes. Nay, so com- 
pletely was he inspired, not with wine, but with 
something far more intoxicating, that his whole 
nature seemed changed. His habitual caution and 
reserve had disappeared; he talked and laughed 
with a joyous abandon quite foreign to his usual 
manner; and toward the close of the dance, as he 
held Fanny’s hand, he committed the overt act of 
squeezing the said hand most energetically, ac- 
companying the same with a suitably tender look. 

* Oh! cousin Edward!” exclaimed Fanny, with 
something like a grimace; “I declare you have 
driven my ring quite into my fingers! Look here!” 
and she ungloved the pretty hand and showed the 
cruel dent which was the result of Mr. Beverley’s 
ardor. 

No wonder that the sanguine suitor bit his lip 
and colored; this was to be expected. But this 
was notall. He fancied that Fanny cast a look of 
intelligence at her vis-a-vis, who happened to be 
Leaming, and that the look was returned in a way 
which stung him to the quick. Whether he was 
right or not, that slight circumstance turned his 
blood to gall, and he became from that moment 
the deadly enemy of Leaming and scarcely less so 
of Fanny herself. Bitterly did the poor girl suffer 
for the thoughtless levity of that evening. 

Cornelia Beverley very soon discovered that 
Fanny and Fred were engaged, and she sympa- 
thized fully with her brother in his hatred of both. 
It would be vain to recount the thousand ill offices 
which these two disappointed people contrived to 
do the lovers. Scarcely a day passed without some 
injury or some effort of petty malice against them ; 
and so open was “dward’s enmity, that Fanny 
would not allow Leaming to visit her at her uncle’s, 
but chose rather to meet him elsewhere ; an impru- 
dence which was used most effectually to alienate 
Mr. Beverley’s affection from her. In short poor 
Fanny was completely in the toils. Leaming’s 
circumstances were such that he dared not ask her 
of her uncle, and she found her life made miserable 
by the cruel persecution of her cousins, while this 
very persecution served to strengthen her affection 
for Leaming, in proportion as it awakened the 
latent energies of her character. 

As for Leaming, the fates seemed to conspire 
against him. His mind was agitated and his at- 
tention too much absorbed by one single subject to 
allow him to attend properly to his business, so that 
everything went wrong, and he saw the gulf be- 
tween him and Fanny growing ever wider and 
wider. He had not the strength of virtue which is 
needed at such conjunctures as this, and it was soon 
rumored that he was learning to snatch a tempo- 
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rary relief from that wretched resource, the bottle. 

Poor Fanny! It was at this time, when her 
heart was wrung with newly awakened suspicions 
of the worth of him she loved, that Mr. Beverley, 
now completely under the influence of Edward and 
Cornelia, sent for her and required of her a formal 
renunciation of Leaming, as the price of his future 
favor and affection. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion Fanny met this requisition with a decided re- 
fusal — for what is too timid to stand at bay in the 
last extremity ?——- and the scene finished by Mr. 
Beverley’s revoking his will and leaving Fanny 
scarcely a pittance that might guard her against 
absolute want. 

Her uncle’s house now became a place of torment 
to her, and Leaming resolved to take her from it 
at all hazards. Roused to a sense of his own situ- 
ation and hers, he determined, with characteristic 
impetuosity, to make a new effort, and in a new 
line, for some means at least of present support. 

It has been said that there is scarce a crime on 
the catalogue which has not in some age or in some 
country been sanctioned by public opinion. The 
borderer’s morality may be strict enough on other 
points, yet it is hard to persuade him that smug- 
gling, a crime made by the law, is in fact any crime 
at all. He thinks, with the Spartan, that the sin 
as well as the shame lies in being caught. At least 
such was the creed of many a bold youth at Ether- 
ington, and Fred Leaming, who might in his 
happier days have scorned such prowling business, 
was induced to undertake the bringing in of a large 
quantity of valuable goods from Canada, upon the 
promise of a sum of money which would enable 
him to provide for Fanny a home that should at 
least be more tolerable than her present one. 

It happened that this, the only expedient which 
presented itself to Leaming, was a proceeding very 
likely to bring him into direct collision with his 
inveterate enemy ; for Edward Beverley was the 
very officer of the customs whose vigilance he must 
elude in order to accomplish his project. But this, 
far from deterring him, acted rather as an extra 
spur to his willingness to undertake the affair, since, 
in his excited state, a hostile encounter with Bever- 
ley was rather desirable than otherwise. So only 
telling Fanny that he was going on business into 
Canada, he set off, in company with several other 
young men, as bold ‘and desperate as himself, to 
accomplish his perilous adventure. 

Fanny passed the time of his absence in unmin- 
gled wretchedness ; for Beverley had received in- 
telligence of the expedition and was not slow in 
seizing on the means of farther annvyance to 
Fanny, hinting darkly at something likely to occur 
to Leaming, and predicting disgrace and ruin as 
the consequence of his present undertaking. Fanny 
was thus enduring all the tortures of the most fear- 
ful suspense, when she had a single line from 
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Leaming, saying that she might be sure of seeing 
him on a certain evening. She had by this time 
guessed his errand, no uncommon one, as we have 
said. The time arrived and the evening passed 
without any farther tidings. Fanny, anxious and 
unhappy, wrapped herself in her cloak and wan- 
dered to the river side, where she paced the snowy 
bank in solitude and silence, gazing at the dark 
waters and almost longing to be at rest beneath 
them. The moon was rising and casting long, 
spectral-looking shadows on the snow, while the 
screaming of the night-birds in the neighboring 
forest seemed to her saddened sense like the wail- 
ings of human wo. She gazed fixedly on the 
tract which stretched far away on the opposite side 
of the deep and rapid river, and often deceived 
herself by taking the shifting shadows for an ap- 
proaching vehicle. But at last a train of sleighs 
did actually appear, and so silent was their pro- 
gress that not a dog barked to warn the guardians 
of the law of this trespass upon authority. Fanny 
watched them in silence until the foremost had 
reached the opposite bank of the river. 

The stream, like others of that region, was to 
be crossed only by means of a scow which de- 
pended on a rope stretched tight from shore to 
shore. Leaming, ever foremost, drove his horses 
into the scow which lay on the side of the river 
next him, and drew himself swiftly to the opposite 
bank. Fanny was there, to warn him of his dan- 
ger, but it was too late. Edward Beverley and his 
followers were in sight, and Leaming had not a 
moment, even to speak to Fanny. He seized the 
rope and was in the act of returning, when Bever- 
ley and his followers, taking the other scow, fol- 
lowed him so hotly that he saw his efforts to 
outstrip them must be in vain. 

‘“‘There is but one way, then!” he said, and 
holding fast by the rope, he cut it asunder just 
behind his hand. 

‘‘ You would have it!” he shouted after Bever- 
ley, as the boat, completely unmanageable, went 
whirling down the stream. 
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“Yes! and you would have it!” was the grim 
reply, followed instantly by the discharge of a 
pistol. 

The reins dropped from Leaming’s hand and he 
fell forward between his horses’ feet, a dead man! 
Fanny, who saw all but too plainly, was carried 
back to her uncle’s, scarcely more alive than her 
lover. 

It was not until the next morning that Edward 
Beverley’s party found their way home, and they 
brought with them only the lifeless body of their 
chief. Ashe fired the fatal shot, the boat struck 
a tree in the windings of the stream and he fell 
backward into the ice-cold water, benumbed and 
helpless, while the boat drove on and on till it was 
stopped by some obstacle which enabled the men to 
crawl, half frozen, to the shore. Time softened 
sorrow, but the once gay and thoughtless Fanny 
Aston, completely sobered by this dreadful catas- 
trophe, even after the bitterness of grief had sub- 
sided, never felt any inclination to resume her 
place in society. Her life from that time was 
passed in efforts to do good, perhaps from the natu- 
ral feeling that all she could do for others would be 
too little to atone for the levity with which she had 
begun her career. Her uncle, touched by her un- 
happy situation, restored her to his favor and 
adopted her as his daughter; and even Cornelia, 
softened and humanized by sorrow and remorse, 
forgot her cruel jealousy of Fanny and joined her 
in alleviating the woes of others. The belles of 
Etherington are both unmarried, but the traces of 
passion which might once have been discovered in 
their faces, have given place to a serenity which 
belongs only to a sense of duties well performed, 
under the influence of the highest principles. In 
the eyes of all who know them, they are far lovelier 
than in their early days of careless pride ; but since 
the fatal night of the two deaths, neither Fanny 
nor Cornelia can be induced to listen to any of the 
suitors who would willingly persuade them to forget 
the past. 
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I HEAR A VOICE! 


HUSH! HUSH! 


Hvusu! hush! I hear a voice; a guest is at the door; 

Nay, cease, my foolish heart, and cheat my ear no more! 
Hush! hush! a footstep falls! oh! sure I know that tone! 
Ah! no, ’tis not his voice; tis but the tempest’s moan ! 


Alas! alas! to hope, yet always hope in vain! 

And always still beguiled, to clasp the thorn again ! 
At morn to look for noon, et noon for twilight ray ; 
At twilight, sick at heart, await another day. 


Yes! ever sick at heart, for who may hush my fear ? 

Who whisper that he thinks of me, although I am not near ? 
He never spoke of love, but every look and tone, 

Uttered they not more to me than words could ever own ? 


nnn nen sn eens 


Alas! alas! they say I must not trust to this ; 

That reckless of our wo, man seeks the present bliss; 
But ’tis not kind to doubt, to think he would deceive ; 
How cruel to my heart, would none my truth believe! 


But ah! more cruel thus to drag hope’s weary chain ; 
Each morn renew the link that evening breaks again ; 
Vet never shall nz guess how wearily I wear 

The chain he idly wrought, but I alone must bear! 


Shall I remember scenes, quick from his memory torn ? 
I could endure his hate, but never brave his scorn. 
Another sun has set! elsewhere he seeks for bliss — 
Oh! heaviness at heart! what burthen equals this ? 
H, 8. 
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Tue Chinese appear to have a great reverence 
for the beauties of nature —always selecting the 
most lovely spots wherein to erect their pagodas or 
temples. 

From almost every grove the glistening tile and 
sound of the gong proclaim that amid its shades a 
temple is erected for the worship of their gods, and 
thither at the rising of the sun, at mid-day and at 
early eve, go the deluded worshippers, to bow down 
before their idols of wood and stone. Macao con- 
tains several of these temples, well worthy the at- 
tention of a stranger. 

The sun was just rising when in company with 
a few friends I proceeded to visit the Teen-how- 
kung, or temple of the Queen of Heaven. After 
various windings through the narrow crooked 
streets, we at length arrived upon the shore of the 
inner harbor ; passing by a long row of small Chi- 
nese huts, whose squalid inmates were seated 
around the open doors, busily plying their chop- 
sticks, or cooking a few fish over a little pan of 
charcoal, we found ourselves at the entrance of the 
grove, where the temples, four in number, dedica- 
ted to the Queen of Heaven, are situated. 

It is almost impossible to conceive a more ro- 
mantic spot. Vast ledges of rocks, some rising al- 
most perpendicularly from twenty to thirty feet — 
others stretching along in rugged and broken 
masses, seemingly held together by the twisting 
fibres of the mighty banians, whose branches throw 
a solemn shade over these fanes of idolatry. As- 
cending a few steps excavated from the solid rock, 
we stood before the entrance of the first and largest 
temple. It is built of granite, one story high, and 
the fagade left entirely open. ‘The roof ascends in 
the peculiar style of Chinese architecture, covered 
with rows of blue tile, shining as glass, and each 
corner bearing hideous figures carved in stone, re- 
presenting gods, dragons, demons, &c., and colored 
in the most whimsical manner; thus gods were 
frowning upon us with blue cheeks and yellow eyes, 
while dragons, with green backs, elevated high 
their red and purple wings. 

Fronting the entrance was an altar, bearing a 
huge marble basin, to contain the ashes of the gold 
and silver paper burnt before the Queen of Heaven ; 
and on each side were lighted tapers, by which her 
worshippers may kindle their offerings. In order 
to save the heads of the idolists from coming in too 
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close contact with the marble floor, large mats are 
spread around the base of the altar, on which they 
may devoutly knock them until their consciences 
are appeased. 

Behind the altar, in a niche, hung around with 
strips of gilt and colored paper, festoons of gay 
flowers and branches of artificial fruit, was seated 
an image much larger than life—and this was 
the Queen of Heaven. She seemed rather the 
Queen of Hades. Around her brows was a coro- 
net of stars, and the whole adornments of her per- 
son were singularly absurd. The walls too bore a 
variety of grotesque figures, which were certainly 
guiltless of bearing likeness to anything “ in the 
heavens above or the earth beneath.” 

While we were viewing these absurdities, Chi- 
nese of both sexes were constantly running in and 
out ofthe temple. First approaching the idol, they 
would prostrate themselves before the altar, knock 
their heads with much fervor upon the mats — then 
rising, light their papers, cast them into the basin 
and hurry rapidly away. These offerings appeared 
to be graduated by the rank of the idolist. The 
poor half-starved beggar lights his little strip of co- 
lored paper. The captain or sailor from the junk 
floating in the harbor throws in the sheet of gilt; 
the artisan kindles a stick of sandal-wood and adds 
to the consuming mass, while the stately mandarin, 
borne in his palankeen, burns his savory offering of 
olibanum. 

A flight of stone steps leads to the second tem- 
ple, situated about twenty feet higher, on the sum- 
mit of a rock, and nearly concealed from view by 
the overshadowing branches of several banians. It 
is of much smaller dimensions, yet the decorations 
are much the same as those of the one we had just 
left. A curtain of green gauze was suspended be- 
fore the sacred niche, containing the gods of the 
winds and clouds. This temple is much frequent- 
ed by sea-faring people. 

From this rocky eminence the view was charm- 
ing, comprising the inner harbor of Macao, with 
numerous vessels at anchor — while on the opposite 
shore rose the majestic Lapa, towering seemingly 
to the skies. The third and fourth temples are 
much in the same style as the two described, and 
adorned with all the skill and taste of the Chinese 
architect. 

Upon our return we visited the beautiful garden 
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of Mr. Beale,* one of the greatest objects of attrac- walking stately and grand around their lovely do- 


tion to a stranger visiting Macao. This gentle- 
man, after a long residence in China, had collected 
a rare assemblage of the must beautiful birds and 
plants, from almost every portion of the globe. 

After passing through a large massive gate we 
entered a paved court lined with orange trees, the 
Indian fig, firs, &c., interspersed with vases of 
flowers, while the sweet notes of hundreds ot feath- 
ered songsters fell upon the ear. On one side was 
a little area, hung around with cages containing 
those birds not admitted into the large family in 
the aviary ; these doubtless were the aristocrats, 
scorning to mingle in the mixed company collected 
therein. Among these was the unrivalled and 
magnificent bird of Paradise, fully answering the 
most glowing descriptions. It would be impossi- 
ble to convey an idea of the richness and elegance 
of its plumage, or of the grace with which it bent 
its beautiful neck to receive its food from the hands 
of Mr. Beale. The head was of a deep chocolate 
color —its breast of the richest yellow — around 
the throat a gorget (if I may so express it) of bright 
emerald green. The tail is about nine inches in 
length, of delicate straw color shaded with black ; 
from the centre gracefully droop two long narrow 
feathers, more than a foot in length, to whose delicate 
and fragile texture I can form no comparison more ap- 
propriate than the beautiful and feathery frost-work 
decorating the leafless branches on a cold autum- 
nal morning. One would suppose the voice of so 
lovely a bird must equal the splendor of its plu- 
mage ; on the contrary, it utters a sharp loud cry, 
harsh in the extreme. 

In another cage, hopping restlessly to and fro, 
was a beautiful magpie ; his dress, a coat of light 
blue, with green and purple trimmings — black 
small clothes and a vest of pure white, his whole 
appearance extremely dandyish. Here were also 
several varieties of parrots, macaws and parro- 
quets ; some of them were very splendid. 

The garden is situated on a gentle rise of ground, 
laid out in terraces, which were literally planted 
with vases containing an almost endless variety of 
flowering shrubs and plants. In the centre of the 
garden is the aviary. From the summit of two 
high rocks is thrown a fine wire grating, entirely 
overtopping the highest branches of several large 
trees embraced in the enclosure — which also con- 
tains a beautiful little fountain, and several of the 
Chinese rock-work grottoes. 

In this beautiful and novel aviary were hundreds 
of the most splendid Lirds, apparently as happy as 
amid their own native groves — some perched upon 
the trees, sweetly tuning their little notes —some 
gaily sporting from branch to branch — others 


* This gentleman has since been murdered. His body was 
found buried beneath the sand on the shore of Casilha Bay ; 
and no doubt existed that his death had been one of violence. 


main ; nor was the fountain left solitary, for on its 
brink many of the little songsters had collected as 
if for a concert —first dipping their little bills in the 
water, then turning up their heads to the skies, 
burst forth at once into a joyous carol; some had 
even ventured in, and were frolicking and flapping 
their wings in the sparkling fount. 

Here was the superb golden pheasant, its back 
glittering as the rays of the sun glanced upon it, 
as though spangled with gold. The Argus pheas- 
ant, the king-necked pheasant, the Impeyan 
pheasant, and others of the same species — all 
beautiful. The fire-backed jungle fowl, so called 
from the fiery orange of its back — also the famed 
mandarin duck, strutting around the aviary with 
all the importance of the Celestial Emperor Taou- 
Kwang himself, apparently most vain of his gaudy 
attire, which in coloring is extremely rich and va- 
ried. 

Of this bird Mr. Beale related to us several an- 
ecdotes which prove it not destitute of sagacity. 
Upon one occasion one of these birds was for a few 
days removed from the aviary; his mate seemed 
inconsolable, sitting by herself near the brink of the 
fountain, apparently absorbed in sorrow at the loss 
she had sustained. Another duck—a gay and 
dashing fellow — attempted to pay his addresses to 
the forlorn one, ducking around her, and whisper- 
ing doubtless many flattering things in her ear — 
but the faithful bird heeded not the charmer, and 
seemed highly to resent his assiduous attentions. 
At length the absent one was restored to the avia- 
ry ; when after a few moments the duck was ob- 
served in close confab with her mate, which seem- 
ed much ruffed at her recital ; and no sooner was 
it ended than, advancing straight to his daring ri- 
val, a furious battle ensued, and ere they could be 
separated, the injured bird had laid the aggressor 
dead at his feet. 

The most exquisite and beautiful little birds, with 
plumage of jewel brilliancy, were continually flit- 
ting around the aviary ; and here, also, perfectly at 
home, were a moose deer and several rabbits, 
mingling in friendly ¢ ~spanionship with the feath- 
ered race. Apart from the aviary, under the shade 
of a low palm, were two cockatoos; in another 
enclosure, several magnificent peacocks, Javanese 
pea-fowl, as also many other varieties ; over these 
a long-armed ape, seated on the branch of a large 
banian tree which grew near, seemed to be holding 
guard. 

At the base of some large rocks, in one corner 
of the garden, is a pond, bordered with aquatic 
plants, containing a variety of the beautiful gold 
and silver fish, taken from the Golden Lake in the 
province of Che-kyang. They were very splen- 
did, flashing through the water with the brilliant 
and beautiful hues of the kaleidoscope. 
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After an hour or two spent in rambling around 
the garden, we were politely invited by Mr. Beale 
to enter his spacious mansion, built in the Portu- 
guese style. Here we were attracted anew by his 
rare collection of shells, exquisite paintings, and 
beautiful specimens of Chinese skill, exhibited in 


various carved articles of shell and ivory. At one 
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end of the saloon the windows, whichextend tothe 5 
floor, open directly into the aviary ; and Mr. Beale 
observed that he often amused himself by throw- 
ing them open, and giving admission to his “ pets,” 
which fly delighted around the apartment, warb- 


ling their little songs with perfect freedom. 


HE GRAVE. 


OF D DEPRESSION. 





BY MRS. M. 


ST. LEON LOUD. 





‘* My soul is weary of life.” — Jos. 


Oh! peaceful grave! how blest 
Are they who in thy quiet chambers rest, 
After the fever strife — 


The wild, dark, turbulent career of life. 


E’en as the traveller 
Fainting amid some burning waste afar, 
Longs for the sacred spot — 
His quiet home — his low-roofed sheltered cot, 
Where shadowy trees in the cool night-breeze wave — 


I long for thee, oh grave ! 


There shall the throbbing brain, 
The heart with its wild hopes and longings vain, 
Che |} t with it ld ho; | longings vain 
Find undisturbed repose — 
No more to struggle with its weight of woes. 
No passionate desires 
For some bright goal to which the soul aspires, 


Forever unattained, consume like quenchiless fires. 


Rest — my soul pants for rest, 
From all its burning feelings unexpressed, 
Its restless strivings with a wayward fate — 
From dreams which leave the heart more desolate — 
Fromties which bind it to the earth a slave, 


Freedom is thine, oh grave ! 


WASHINGTON—A 


Oh! for a dreamless sleep, 


A slumber calm and deep, 


A long and silent midnight in the tomb, 

Where no dim visions of the past might come. 
No haunting memories — no tears, 

Nor voices which the startled spirit hears, 


Whispering mysteriously of ill ia coming years. 


6 Peace — peace unbroken dwells, 
Oh grave! in thy lone cells. 
: And yet not lone, for they 
; Who've passed from earth away, 
People thy realms — the beautiful, the young, 
The kindred who around my pathway flung 
All that earth had of brightness — and the tomb 
§ Is robbed of all its gloom. 
6 
é 
é There would I rest, oh grave! 
6 Till thy “ unstormy wave,”’ 
6 Hath overswept the whole of life’s bleak shore ; 
g in thy deep stream of calm forgetfulness 
$ My soul would plunge — no more 
§ To brave within a frail, unanchored bark, 
§ Life’s tossing billows, and its tempests dark. 


Columbus, E. Florida. 


SONNET. 





BY RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 





Hiex over all whom might or mind made great, 
Yielding the conqueror’s crown to harder hearts, 
Gaining no grandeur by the statesman’s arts, 

Yet with a mind to meet and master fate, 

And power to rule a young, divided state, 

Greater by what was not, than what was done, 
Alone on history’s height stands Washington ; — 
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And coming time shal] furnish not his mate, 
For he by God upon the earth wus sent 
To show how mighty is the mind’s integrity, 
And men were blind to what his mission meant; 
But that his glory might eternul be, 
A boundless country is his monument, 
A mighty nation, his posterity. 


Brooklyn, L. I. 
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OF DE BERANGER. 





BY PARK BENJAMIN. 





Dear, delightful de Béranger! Art thou not, heart 
and soul, a Frenchman? Art thou not, as we 
know thee by thy songs, the type of good humor? 
There is mirth even in thy sadness, joy in thy sar- 
casm. What tenderness is there even in thy 
strength — how soothing and pleasant a tone per- 
vades thy very strains of triumph and of war! 
Other poets we may admire, but thee we love ; 
thee, when the long twilight deepens into night, 
and the curtains are let down and the study-lamp 
sheds its mellowed rays upon the table, thee do I 
greet with thanksgiving for thy happy thoughts, 
thy sparkling fancies, thy elevating spirit. It is 
something in this working-day world to have such 
a companion as this fat little book of thine, three 
volumes bound into one, frontispieced by thy most 
agreeable, most gentle, most kindly and most 
French figure! This book have I had always ; 
I was never without it, and never expect to be. 
I missed it once during Lent (it was never lent) 
and became dejected to an alarming degree. I 
mourned and fasted — but finding it at last in some 
snug shelf where I must have bestowed it in a fit 
of waking somnambulism, I kept carnival for a 
week without reference to Saints’ days — except 
thine, Saint de Béranger! 

I have my favorites; but I am persuaded that 
J. P. de Béranger is my favorite of favorites. He 
seems to me the darling child of Nature. She has 
dowered him with her choicest treasures. Nig- 
gard to most men of the peculiar gifts of genius, to 
him has she been most prodigal. He seems to me 
always conscious of the extent and quantity of his 
endowments ; he draws upon them for all occa- 
sions, a victory or a defeat, a funeral or a festival, 
with a most liberal hand ; like Fortunatus, he cares 
not how much he takes at any one time from his 
purse, sure to find it full when he goes to it again. 

I am rather intolerant of de Béranger in an 
English dress ; one of his songs done into our ver- 
nacular puts me in mind of a beautiful young girl 
I once saw in a tableau, dressed in brocade and a 
hoop, with her sunshiny hair in powder like our 
great-grandmothers. ‘The translations lack ease 
and grace of movement. They are starched and 
laced and have on high-heeled shoes. Now the 
French dances about like Taglioni in a ballet ; it 
floats airily, and the music mingles with the motion 
in most bewitching harmony. 

There has been a collection of translations, so- 
134 
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called, published recently in Philadelphia. The 
design was laudable and we wish it success, and 
we are not going to review it or to say anything 
severe. It is better to have a taste of a good thing 
than nothing at all. But the pieces in the pretty, 
parchment-covered Philadelphia volume should, 
for the most part, be entitled “ Lines suggested by 
such and such a song of de Béranger.” Maginn 
wrote several of them—‘ The Garret,” for in- 
stance, which is by far the best and very charming. 
Read it :— 


THE GARRET. 


Oh! it was here that love his gifts bestowed 
On youth’s wild age! 

Gladly once more I seek my youth’s abode 
In pilgrimage : 

Here my young mistress with her poet dared 
Reckless to dwell ; 

She was sixteen, I twenty, and we shared 
This attic cell. 


Yes! ’twas a garret! be it known to all 
Here was love’s shrine ; 
There read in charcoal traced along the wal! 
Th’ unfinished line — 
Here was the board where kindred hearts would blend ; 
The Jew* can tell 
How oft I pawned my watch to serve a friend 
In attic cell. 


O! my Lisette’s fair form could I recall 
With fairy wand! 

There she would blind the window with her shawl — 
Bashful yet fond ! 

What though from whom she got her dress I’ve since 
Learned but too well, 

Still in those days I envied not a prince 
In attic cell. 


Here the glad tidings on our banquet burst 
Mid the bright bowls ; 
Yes, it was here Marengo’s triumph first 
Kindled our souls! 
Bronze cannon roared ; France with redoubled might 
Felt the heart swell! 
Proudly we drank ovr consul’s health that night 
In attic ceil. 


* There are no Jews in Paris who are pawnbrokers. Eve- 
tybody knows that this business, like tobacco, is monopolized 
by the government, municipal or general. The Mont de 
Pieté is the only establishment of the kind in that city of 
cities. 
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Dreams of my youthful days! I'd freely give, 5 THE GARRET. 
Ere my life’s close, 





*All the dull days I’m destined yet to live I see once more th’ asylum, where my youth 
For one of those ! ¢ The lessons learned that to the poor belong ; 
Where shall I now find raptures that were felt , I had a score of years, friends full of truth, 
Joys that befel, ¢ A doting mistress and the love of song. 
And hopes that dawned at twenty, when I dwelt Braving the world, its wise and simple men, 
In attic cell ? ¢ Rich in my spring, no future hopes or fears, 
§ Active and gay, I climbed six stories then — 
Is this a translation? Hardly. I havea friend § Oh, for my garret and my twenty years ! 
who has done it for me, appreciating that shrinking § , Pkg J 
. ‘ . ‘ : ° t isa garret—let them know it, all! 
innate modesty which forbade my doing it myself. ¢ S , 
Ag ie . , : ¢ THERE used to stand my poor and humble bed ; 
I wish I could do it half as well. Knowing that ¢ Rte Ps 
Maginn’s is exceedingly admired, (as it ought to be § My table THERE; and charcoaled on the wall 
eta” wate rane 'y be! - : Still may three-quarters of a verse be read. "i 





for ” anga merit,) I itl the French and my é Rise up, ye pleasures of my life’s bright dawn! ) 
friend’s English, side by side, begging the reader ‘ 


Though Time to scourge you with his wing appears, 
to go back after reading them and compare the Full oft for you I’ve put my watch in pawn ! 


‘ other with the French. Give me my garret and my twenty years! ; 
LE GRENIER. Q But first before me here Lisette should stand, 


‘ oe ; Lively and fair in most bewitching bonnet; 
Je viens revoir l’asile ou ma jeunesse ? , 


ie , See! at the narrow window how her hand 
De la misére a subi les lecons. 


ie a aes Suspends her shaw! just like a curtain on it! 
J’avais vingt ans, une folle maitresse, 


My bed is decked, too, with her fav’rite dress ; 





De francs amis et l'amour des chansons. 


For its neat folds, oh love, respect her fears ! 
Bravant le monde et les sots et les sages, 


- ge ee : I know who paid for it, but ne’ertheless, 
Sans avenir, riche de mon printemps, 


Leste et joyeux, je ints she ate Give me my garret and my twenty years! 
8 oyeux, je mortais six étages — F 


Dans un grenier qu’on est bien & vingt ans! 5 Feasting one day —the feast had cost us dear — 


; : ‘ = As loud the chorus of my comrades pealed, 
C'est un grenier, point ne veux qu’on Il’ignore. 4 


A shout of joy broke on us even here, 
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La fut mon lit bien chetif et bien dur ; s f : 
, ‘ ° “ Napoleon conquers on Marengo’s field.” 
LA fut ma table, et je retrouve encore ? 
aE 2 : The cannon thunder; we our songs renew, 
Trois pieds d’un vers charbonnée sur le mur. § ; 7 
. + ‘ And greet such triumphs with resounding cheers ; 
Apparaissez, plaisirs de mon bel age, ; lace . 
‘ ai nvaders, back! France dread king — 

Que d’un coup d’aile a fustigés le Temps. $ Invaders, ba France dreads no kingly crew 
| sa . a ae § Oh, for my garret and my twenty years! 
| Vingt foix pour vous j’ai mis ma montre en gage — ? : : i 
. Dans un grenier qu’on est bien & vingt ans! ¢ My soul is drunk —away! from the loved spot, 
: eee ‘ ‘ When joys far off, much mourned, upon me crowd 
: Lisette ici doit surtout apparaitre, ; sage. shins “nee — 
‘ eee ; Q I'd give the years that still may be my lot 

Vive, jolie, avec un frais chapeau ; ( : , 4 
é ; aay ‘ For one such month as Heaven to me allowed. 
Deja sa main a |’étroite fenetre $ a re 
‘ , ; While glory, pleasure, folly, love are rife, 
Suspend son schall en guise de rideau. 
‘ ; And while her castles Hope enchanting rears — 
j Sa robe aussi va parer ma couchette ; \ brief : lif 
? ; . ? n one brief span to concentrate my life — ‘ 
‘ Respecte, amour, ses plis longs et flottants, : I e . : 
; yy. ; : : , < Oh, for my garret and my twenty years! 
; J'ai su depuis qui payait sa toilette — < . “" 
; J - ; ? t . > 
; Dans un grenier qu’on est bien & vingt ans‘ Less tender and heart-moving than the first, but 
; A table un jour, jour de grande richesse, ’ a better translation, perhaps—no, not perhaps, 
’ De mes amis les voix brillaient en cheur, but certainly —and rather more spirited I may be 
; Quand jusqu’ici monte un cri d’alégresse ; excused for adding. Let me now give a few trans- 
; A Marengo Bonaparte est vainqueur! ‘ lations of poems which I have never seen attempted | 
Q Le canon gronde; un autre chant commence ; ’ before, and which, like fifty other capital ones I 
4 Nous célébrons tant de faits éclatants ; ¢ could name, are not in the Philadelphia book, but 
5 es ieee ; - § >. tak é 
2 Les rois jamais n’envahiront la France — > have the honor to make their first appearance in 
; Dans un grenier qu’on est bien a vingt ans! > the Columbian Magazine —long life to it! 
2 Quittons ce toit ou ma raison s’enivre, GAULS AND FRANKS 
3 Oh! qu’ils sont loin ces jours si regrettés ! ; ‘ 
> . , - : 2 (Les Gaulois et les Francs, Janvier, 1814.) 
8 J’ échangerais ce qu’il me reste a vivre , 
g Contre un des mois qu’ici Dieu m’a compté. : Gayly, gayly, close the ranks! 
3 Pour revers gloire, amour, plaisir, folie, 2 On, advance, 
2 Pour depenser sa vie en peu d’instants, Q Hope of France! 
D’un long espeir pour la voir embellie — 5 Gayly, gayly, close the ranks, 
5 , . J 
5 Dans un grenier qu'on est bien & vingt ans! ‘ Forward, forward, Gauls and Franks! 
2 
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THE COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 





Balls, concerts and the piece just out 


The barbarians hear the call ¢ 
Can teach us all that we care about. 


Of Attila, and around 





Tra, la, lira, tra, la, lira— 


Come swarming at the sound, 
’Tis thus that girls are taught, mamma ! 





And a second time shall fall 
Vanquished on the fields of Gaul. 
; a ? Let others learn embroidery, 
Gayly, POs acs _ I'll play, and try my voice; 
St We ey There’s in Armida a duet, 


Leaving his wild boys behind ‘ My singing master’s choice. 


Mark how the rude Cossack, $ If Renaud felt love’s burning flame, 
Scorning his bivouac, . I do believe [ feel the same. 
Trusts, on English faith, to find Tra, la, lira, tra, la, lira, 


"Tis thus that girls are taught, mamma! 





Ease within our halls reclined 
Cuorvs. 


Gayly, gayly, &e. Let others keep the house accounts, 


eee ae By ee ae 





I'll dance an hour or two, 

















Girt with snows forever spread And from my master learn a step 
= } . j or y 
Round him, the trembling bo Voluptuous and new; 
Of Russia can no more This skirt’s too long and does not fit, 
Relish acorns and black bread, So, mother, loop it up a bit. 
Nese eed _ «= hi inste " 
Craving ours so white instead Tra, Ia, lira, tea, la, lira, 
CHORUE. "Tis thus that girls are taught, mamma ! 
Gayly, gayly, &c. 
Let some one else my sister watch, 
Of our wines the luscious store 5 : 
: Mamma, I’d rather trace 
Laid up, for us to toast oY . 
ms Ds At the saloon, with skilful hand 
he victories we boast ‘ 4 
: Th’ Apollo’s matchless grace. 
;? Shall we see the Saxons pour ? os aa 
1 J Throughout his figure what a charm! 
: Shallewe sing and quaff no more ores ° 
is naked, true— but that’s no harm! i 
‘ “HORUS. : 
} Tra, la, lira, tra, la, lira. j 
j 
i Gayly, gayly, &c. vee ; 
: Tis thus that girls are taught, mamma : 
, For the Calmuck’s rough embrac 
4 ‘ P Mamma, I must be married soon 
- uy A st Jil, 
a} io } Shall we our daughters spare . 
lf ¢ a E’en custom says no less; 
” ‘ So gay, so debonaire, a, 
¢ ‘ ; . Besides, there is an urgent cause 
a ‘ Or our wives supreme in grace ! 
y ‘ ; I'll candidly confess ; 
ie Their sons should be French in race 5 
me ‘ The knowing world begins to sneer, 
: : : ; : 
ee ¢ CHorus. ‘ how 
x ; ‘ Gayly, gayly, &e. ut we can laugh at that, my dear. 
2 Tra, la, lia, tra, la, lirra, 
# q y ' ’ s . *2 : , 5 
What! these monuments so dea *Tis this that girls are taught, mamma 
7 That now as trophies stand 
i) e glory of land 
f The glory of our land, SO BEIT 
; Must in ruins disappear! ‘atnet eoit-il 
7. . , , , (Ainsi soit-il.) 
f What! in Paris! Prussians here 
< ‘s , tel ° 
F ‘ Cuorvs. I'm gifted with prophetic eye, 
‘ , . » as ° 
‘ Gayly, gaylv, &c. Dear friends, and by mine art desery 
‘e : i i What’s promised to us, by and by! 
Noble Franks and honest Gauk ; 
fe ee ee So be it. 
‘ ; Peace, man’s enduring friend 
f ‘he poet shall no puffs indite; 
{ - < Soon shall to earth descend 1 J pulls e; 
a i 
ii, , The great shall shun the flatterer’s sight 
i And repay within your walls 8 sig 
? fi ‘ No courtier swear that black is white 
f Your high deeds and festivals , 3 l 
* < 5 So be it. 
fi } , , : 
{ < Gayly, gayly, close the ranks No Jews or gamblers will we brook, 
f On, advance No bankers in the peerage book, 


Even clerks shall wear a civil look! 


Hope of France? 
So be it. 


t 
‘ee ; Gayly, gayly, close the ranks, 
Forward, forward, Gauls and Franks Then friendship ber delights snall shed, 
___ No more that forma! thing and dead, 











5 
* THE EDUCATION OF GIRI On which misfortune snaps the thread! 
. ’ , ° ° . . . 
LBS (L’ education des Demoiselles So be it. 
f A pretty fellow, Fenelon, The girl, a novice at fifteen, 
4 ; To teach the girls at school! In three years more may chat, I ween, 
' ie He prates of map and needle-work — With lovers and not cause a scene! 
188 But, mother, he’s a fool! So be it. 
| ‘ e 
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The woman shall avoid display 
In dressing, and her husband may 
In safety be a week away! 
So be it. 
Then shall they show in all that’s writ 
Of genius more and less of wit, 
Nor jargon puerile admit. 
So be it. 
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display a softer mood in the variable temperament 


of our de Béranger. 


MY CONTEMPORARY. 


( Written in the album of Madame de P—— 


You boast our ages are the same, 
But Cupid never will believe it, 
For the Fates found our warp of old 


< 
; § 
Authors of elevated mind, : So tangled that they could not weave it. 
Actors less foppish shall we find, ) 
While criticism shall be kind. And thus their share of time to each, ? 
So be it. These matrons did by chance assign ; 5 
If great men and their pimps do ill, § The springs and summers were your lot, 
We'll jest and rhyme upon them still : The autumns and the winters mine. e 
Nor fear to see the alguazil. Q 
So be it. ¢ VERSES. 
y j , j . . 
Now taste in France renews her reign, : ( Written in the album of Madame Amadece de V-—.) 
me P > P _ < 
No longer — pleads in vain, $ Long may this album of the songster speak 
ied : - , 
White tenth Som —— = 3 Whose ripened age his tender tone belies ; 
Ho be &. $ Who, finding thee so candid, fair and good, 
Then, friends, give forth a thankful ery, : Was for a moment duped by thy bright eyes. 
These things for ANNo Dom1n1 : 
Turek Tuovsanp are decreed on high! 2 Through love—ah, no! his loving days are o’er — 
So be it ¢ But through thy flattering notice led astray, 
5 He deemed — fond fool ! — that beauty’s passing smile 
Here are a couple of graceful trifles, tending to Beaming on him was glory’s lasting ray. 
——_—— > 64a —__—— 


THE POET’S 


HEART. 


‘They learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 


Iv o’er the wind-harp’s gentle strings 
The wild wind never flew, 

The voice of song that slumbers there 
Would rest in silence too ; 

And 'tis the cold and wasting storm, 
Earth’s bitterness and strife, 

That wins the spirit-lyre te pour 
Its music forth on life. 


It may not be the broader ills 
That daily meet our eye, 
The common ills of life, for which 
We all have sympathy ; 
The tempest rends the quivering chord 
Ere music can awake ; 
It is the finer hidden ones 
That wring, but do not break. 


The struggling of the spirit’s wing 
To soar beyond its chain, 

And ever, like a wounded bird, 
But to fall back again : 

The thrilling of each finer chord, 
Then floateth gently by, 

The wild, mysterious note of some 
Bewildering harmony. 


The burning thoughts that come and go 
Like meteors in the sky ; 
The searching of the restless heart 
For love and sympathy ; 
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The thirst for knowledge, and the land 5 
Where living waters roll 
For clearer views of Nature’s face— 


”” 


“The weary thirst of soul 


To weave bright visions, and to kneel 
And worship in their ray, 

And see them vanish as we gaze 
Like hues of parting day : 

To catch upon the waste of life 
A distant gleam of heaven, 

And as you grasp it, see it die 
As fire flies’ light at even. 


ew 


To feel alone, unblessed, unloved 
In this dark, chilling clime ; 
In sad and secret weariness 
To tread the shores of time: 
To pour the riches of the heart, 
Its deathless love and trust, 
In wild and fond idolatry 
On but the fleeting dust. 


*Tis these that wring the spirit’s harp, 
Call forth its gushing lay ; Q 

The many sounding winds of life, 
That ever round it play ; 

And it is but a broken strain 
That stirs this earthly air, 

An echo of the deathless one 


That wakes for ever there. 
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ERIS; A SPIRIT RECORD. 





BY WALTER WHITMAN. A 





Who says that there are not angels or invisible Erewhile, a cloud was seen in Heaven. The 
spirits watching around us? The teeming regions | delicate ones bent their necks, and shook as if a 
of the air swarm with bodiless ghosts —bodilessto < chill blast had swept by —and white robes were 
human sight, because of their exceeding and too . drawn around shivering and terrified forms. 

An archangel with veiled cheeks cleaved the 








dazzling beauty ! 


And there is one, childlike, with helpless and » air. Silence spread through the hosts of the passed 
unsteady movements, but a countenance of immor- . away, who gazed in wonder and fear.*« And as 
tal’ bloom, whose long-lashed eyes droop down- they gazed they saw a new companion of won- 
ward. ‘The name of the shape is Dai. When he ; drous loveliness among them— a strange and timid 
comes near, the angels are silent, and gaze upon creature, who, were it not that pain must never 
him with pity and affection. And the fair eyes of ¢ enter those borders with innocence, would have 
the shape roll, but fix upon no object; while his ¢ been called unhappy. The angels gathered around 
lips move, but a plaintive tone only is heard, the the late comer with caresses and kisses, and they 


speaking of a single name. Wandering in the ¢ smiled pleasantly with joy in each other’s eyes. 
confines of earth, or restlessly amid the streets of Then the archangel’s voice was heard — and 
the beautiful land, gees Dai, earnestly calling on ; they who heard it knew that One still mightier 
one he loves. > spake his will therein: 

“The child Dai!” said he 


Wherefore is there no response ? 
A far reply sounded out in tones of trembling 


Soft as the feathery leaf of the frailest flower — 


pure as the heart of flame — of a beauty so lus- and apprehension, 
irous that the sons of Heaven themselves might ‘ “T am here!” 
well be drunken to gaze thereon— with fleecy And the youth came forth from the distant con- 
robes that but half apparel a maddening whiteness » fines, whither he had been in solitude. The placid 
and grace —dwells Eris among the creatures beau- <; look of peace no more illumined his brow with 
tiful, a chosen and cherished one. And Eris is the $ silver light, and his unearthly beauty was as a 


name called by the wandering angel,— while no : choice statue enveloped in mist and smoke. 
“ Oh, weak and wicked spirit!” said the arch- 
angel, “ thou hast been faise to thy mission and thy 


answer comes, and the loved flies swiftly away, 
with a look of sadness and displeasure. 
It had been years before that a maid and her $ Master!” 
betrothed lived in one of the pleasant places of ; The quivering limbs of Dai felt weak and cold. 
earth. Their hearts clung to each other with the >» He would*have made an answer in agony — but at 
fondness of young life, and all its dreamy passion. > that moment he lifted his eyes and beheld the 
Each was simple and innocent. Mortality might > countenance of Eris, the late comer. 
not know a thing better than their love, or more Love is potent, even in Heaven! And subtle 
sunny than their happiness. passion creeps into the hearts of the sons of beauty, 
In the method of the rule of fate, it was ordered ; who feel the delicious impulse, and know that 
that the maid should sicken, and be drawn nigh to } there is a soft sadness sweeter than aught in the 
the gates of death—nigh, but not through them. } round of their pleasure eternal. 
Now to the young who love purely, High Power When the youth saw Eris, he sprang forward 
commissions to each a gentle guardian, who hovers ; with lightning swiftness to her side. But the late 
around unseen day and night. The office of this ; comer turned away with aversion. The band of 
spirit is to keep a sleepless watch, and fill the heart : good-will might net be between them, because of 
of his charge with strange and mysterious and ; wrongs dene, and the planting of despair in two 
lovely thoughts. Over the maid was placed Dai, } happy human hearts. 
and through her illness the unknown presence of ; At the same moment, the myriads of interlinked 


the youth hung near continually. ’ spirits that range step by step from the throne of 

To the immortal, days, years and centuries are ; the Uppermost, (as the power of that light and 

the same. ; presence which is unbearable even to the death- 
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less, must be tempered for the sight of any created 
thing, however lofty,) were conscious of a motion 
of the mind of God. Quicker than electric thought 
the command was accomplished! The disobedi- 
ent angel felt himself enveloped in a sudden cloud, 
impenetrably dark. The face of Eris gladdened 


and maddened him no more. He turned himself 


to and fro, and stretched out his arms — but though 
he knew the nearness of his companions, the light 
of Heaven, and of the eyes of Eris, was strangely 
sealed to him. The youth was blind forever. 

So a wandering angel sweeps through space 
with restless and unsteady movements — and the 
sound heard from his lips is the calling of a single 
name. But the loved flies swiftly away in sadness, 
and heeds him not. Onward and onward speeds 
the angel, amid scenes of inefiable splendor, though 
to his sight the splendor is darkness. But there is 
one scene that rests before him alway. It is of a 
low brown dwelling among the children of men ; 
and in an inner room a couch, whereon lies a 
young maid, whose cheeks rival the frailness and 
paleness of foam. Near by is a youth; and the 
filmy eyes of the girl are bent upon him in fond- 
ness. What dim shape hovers overhead? He is 
invisible to mortals ; but oh! well may the blind 
spirit, by the token of throbs of guilty and fiery 
love beating through him, know that hovering 
form! Thrust forward by such fiery love, the shape 
dared transcend his duty. Again the youth looked 
upon the couch, and beheld a lifeless corpse. 

This is the picture upon the vision of Dai. His 
brethren of the bands of light, as they meet him in 
his journeyings, pause awhile for pity; yet never 


In the battle’s fearful hour 

In the rush of human power ; 
When oppression’s dreaded hand 
Comes with tyranny’s command, 
Bidding freemen good and brave 
Bow ignobly as the slave ; 

For thy life, and for thy right, 

Be thou va..ant in the fight! 


Mingle in the earnest strife, 

In the flow of blood and life ; 
Pressing to the battle’s van, 

First for freedom and for man, 
Strike — with courage in thy heart, 
With the strength thy wrongs impart 
But in mercy strike thy foe, 

And thy God will guide the blow. 


When the foe no more shall come,’ 
With the trumpet and the drum, 
Clad in warrior-armor bright, 
Marshalled for the field of fight, 


do the pangs of their sympathy, the only pang 


hrown 


known to those sinless creatures, or arms t 
softly around him, or kisses on his brow, eflace th: 
pale lineaments of the sick girl — the dead. 

In the portals of Heaven stands Eris, oft peer- 
ing into the outer distance. Nor of the millions 
of winged messengers that hourly come and go, 
does one enter there whose features are not ear- 
nestly scanned by the watcher. And the fond joy 
resides in her soul, that the time is nigh at hand ; 
for a thread yet binds the angel down to the old 
abode, and until the breaking of that bond, Eris 
keeps vigil in the portals of Heave1 

The limit of the watch comes soon. : 
a toil-worn man has returned from distant travel 
and lays him down, weary and faint at heart, on 
a floor amid the ruins of that low brown dwelling. 
The slight echo is heard of moans coming from 
the breast of one who yearns to die. Life, and ro- 

r 


sy light, and the pleasant things of nature, and the 


voice and sight of his f LOWS, and the glory O1 
thought — the sun, the flowers, the glittering stars, 
the soft breeze — have no joy for him. And the 


coffin and the cold earth have no horror: they ar: 


abit 
a path to the unforgotten. 
Thus the tale is told in Heaven, how the pure 


love of two human beings is a sacred thing, which 
the immortal themselves must not dare to cross. 
In pity to the disobedient angel he is blind, that 
he may not gaze ceaselessly on one who returns 


> 


his love with displeasure. And haply Dai is th: 
spirit of the destiny of those whose selfishness 
would seek to mar the peace of gentle hearts, b 


their own unreturned and unhallowed passion 


STRIFE. 


When the strife of war shall cease 
And our glory shal! be peace — 
Rest not —I will show you the: 
A better, nobler strife for men. 


Have we not, our hearts within, 
Some forgotten taint of sin ? 
Cherished memories of a wrong, 
Gariftered in our breasts too long 
Hopes of the revenging hour, 
The unceasing prayer for power 2? 
And the foolish love of gain, 
Time hath truly proved in vain ? 


Wage with these unceasing war ; 

God thy guide, and love thy law 

Living never in disguise, 

Envy none and none despise : 

Learn men are not made to fear. 

In well-doing, persevere. 

Hoping all things, pressing on 

Till the goal of life is won. L., de. 
South Attleboro’, Mass. 
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THE VOICE OF THE NEW YEAR. 


To the contrite heart its sin confessing ; 


A sounp is heard, a sound is heard, approaching from afar, 


It whispered first where broke the dawn, and beamed the And I come to hurry that mighty host, 


morning star ; 


Like a mighty bird with my pinions spread, 
From the unseen hand on my mission fled, 

And for ages speeding with arrow’s flight, 

To earth I am coming at dead of night, 

And hovering, hovering ’neath the sky, 

While I watch as the stars go wheeling by. 

A scroll 1 am spreading for earth to see, 

And with fearful haste must the reading be, 
As breathless I number each setting sun, 

For my work it is great, and must be done. 

I have come to lighten the load of him 

Whose shoulders are stooping, whose eye is dim ; 
I have come for the child in joyous play, 

And whispering softly, “away! away!” 

On a parent’s prayers will he gather wings, 
And behold in Heaven the angel sings! 

I have come to quench the fire-side blaze, 
Where lips have forgotten the voice of praise ; 
I have come to kindle where none was known, 
And with gentle deeds to move hearts of stone ; 
I have works of darkness and guilt to unfold, 

I have wings and rust for the hoarded gold ; 

I have come every broken vow to date — 

A volume vast, and the work it is great! 


Hark! for centuries on its way, hark! ’tis drawing near — 
Coming from eternity — the voice, the voice is here! 
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Who mock while they’re rushing to join the lost ; 
I have come to gather in peaceful sleep 

The soldier that’s toiling the truth to keep ; 

I have quivers filled with arrows of light, 

All ready for him who bewails the night, 

And the curtains of death to gather round 
Where wilful blindness of heart is found — 
While all in the hush of that boding gloom, 
Will those spirits pass on to meet their doom ! 
With gentle zephyrs I come to bring 

Fresh buds, and the dews and the hopes of spring ; 
I have summer suns, and their ripening glow, 
O’er the flowers and fruits and grains to throw; 

I have frost for the nut and the forest leaf 

With the autumn winds when the days are brief — 
And the winter snows, and the tempest cloud, 
When nature is weaving her icy shroud. 

Not sorrows alone do I bring to earth, 

But music and sunshine, blessing and mirth. 

Yet hurried I number each setting sun, 

For my work is mighty and must be done. 
Already my pinions are plumed for flight, 

And away, away in the stealth of night, 

A witness I swiftly ’mid darkness fly, 

With another scroll for another eye. 

Write as ye list, mortal! write as ye will — 
That record for good, that record for ill! 


I have boards to spread where the lordly feasts As morning dawns the voice is hushed, yet while the echoes 


Will no hunger find amid all the guests ; tell, 
Ihave famine to send with piteous cry, Like far-off whispers, clear, distinct, each wondrous word 
With its brain bewildered, and sunken eye ; that fell, 
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So joyously are glittering beams the infant year caressing, 
The sunny earth marks not the voice hath uttered else than 
H. 8. 


I have kingdoms to rear, and kings to dethrone, 
And hope for the exile banished alone ; 





I come with whispers of love and blessing 


C avave 


blessing ! 


——__— > e+e 
NIGHT. 


BY MRS. M. ST. LEON LOUD. 


Night, beautiful and starry, hath come down; 
Upon her brow a radiant diadem 


Of living gems. Seed-pearls from heaven’s blue depths, 


More purely lustrous in their chastened light, 
Than the famed orient orbs by divers found 
’Neath the blue waters of the Indian seas, 
Are richly broidered on her sable robe, 
And gleam amid its foldings. 

Thou, oh Night! 
Art all unrivalled in magnificence, 
When in thy solemn beauty thou dost reign 
O’er the dim realm of mystery. 

Thine the key 
Which can unlock the casket of the soul, 
And lead it forth uncumbered by the clay 
Of dull mortality. 

To some thou bringest dreams, 

And lo! the spirit which perchance hath bowed 
Beneath a galling weight of earthly care, 
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Quitteth its prison-house and treads the fields 
Of bright, etherial fancy, gathering 

From trees immortal, stores of golden fruit, 
Or roams through gorgeous palaces at will, 


Thou lay’st thy cold hand on the brows of some— 
Hot, throbbing brows — and straight forgetfulness 
Seals up the very consciousness of life. 
For me thou hast a deeper spell, oh Night! 
Thine is the magic power which can fling wide 
The portals of the tomb wherein repose 
The dust of buried years. 

Tho past! The past! 
Oh! come unto my pillow, shadowy N ight, 
With visions of the past — the bright — the blest'— 
Wrap thy dim mantle round me — bear me hence, 
And steep my weary spirit once again, 
In the fresh-gushing fountain of my youth. 


Columbus, East Florida. 
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BOOKS OF 


Letters or Horack Watrote. Concluding series. Vol. 

1. Philadelphia. Lea & Blanchard. 

Critics of all classes have vied with each other in eulogy 
of Horace Walpole as a letter-writer; placing him, by 
general consent, at the side of Madame de Sevigné, and 
exhausting epithets in his laudation. For instance, the 
London Quarterly ascribes to his correspondence “ unri- 
valled beauty and brilliancy,” “ease and liveliness of ex- 
pression, terseness of remark and felicity of narration ;” 
the Edinburgh says his letters “ are full of wit, pleasantry 
and information, and written with singular neatness and 
sprightliness ; 
information, full of anecdote and full of amusement ;” the 
Atheneum says they are “unequalled in our language; ” 
and, inter alia, the London Times, with juster apprecia- 
tion, says of the published collection that “ « 
gossip it is perhaps the completest work of the kind in the 
English language.” 

The ‘Times expresses our opinion. Walpole’s letters, 
with all their wit, their easy turns of expression and their 
occasional shrewdness of remark, are the merest gossip in 
the world ; and for the most part gossip about things and 
At least this is the 
case with the letters to Sir Horace Mann, for whose infor- 


people that may as well be forgotten. 


mation and amusement his pen was chiefly employed 
Sir Horace was 

All the cur- 
rent scandal of the day was assiduously collected and 
distilled by the indefatigable seribbler, with an industry and 


through a years, while 


long series of 


residing ina _, lomatic capacity at Florence. 


perhaps an undiscriminating avidity in which he is surpass- 
ed only by modern newspaper correspordents; and the 
result is a picture of profligacy in morals and politics which 
places the latter years of George the second and the early 
part of his successor’s reign on a disgraceful equality with 
the times of the fourteenth and fifteenth Louises in France. 
Walpole, in his writings at least, was a true aristocrat. 
The only men and women of whose existence he was con- 
scious were those connected with the court; and it was his 


delight to chronicle their vices and follies in felicitous and 


catalogue of fools, knaves, 


sparkling phrase. <A precious 
contemptible men and unvirtuous women he exhibits! 
Such being the character of his revelations, we cannot 
say that the addition of two more octavoes to the four 
already published is a theme for very warm congratulation ; 


the very reason assigned for the suppression of the new 





volumes until this time — that there were persons living — 


“the immediate descendants of the subjects of some of 


Walpoile’s racy anecdotes ’ — who might be pained by their 
early publication — gives them an objectionable character. 
There is enough written and published, Heaven knows, the 
tendency of which is to debase and vilify human nature; 
we would Horace 
Walpole was a mere scandal-monger; a clever one cer- 
tainly, but for that very reason more to be disliked. It may 
be different with others, but a very small portion of his 


scandals is quite sufficient for our profit or pleasure. 


New York: D 


rather see it exalted and improved. 


Love anp Money. 
Appleton & Co. 
Good, genial, kind-hearted, right-minded Mary Howitt! 

What nice little books she writes for young people, and 

what a painful exhibition she has lately made, in a foolish, 

ill-tempered preface to one of her translations from Frede- 


By Mary Howitt. 


THE 


” the Literary Gazette declares them “ full of 


as a book of 


MONTH. 


rika Bremer, of the facility with which people can make a 
difference between preaching and practice. Very indignant 
because somebody in America was beforehand with her in 
translating two or three of the Bremer tales, and because 
some London publisher thought fit to “ pirate” the Ameri- 
can translation, and so forestall the market, she has scolded 
in the preface aforesaid like a literary virago ; imputing all 
sorts of offences to the interloping translation, many of 
which do not exist at all, while others exist more flagrantly 
in her own. A foolish thing for Mary Howitt to do; but 
we can forgive her for the sake of the many wise and good 
things she has written. 

Tue CoRRESPONDENCE BETWEEN BURNS AND CLARINDA. 
New York : R.P. 
The most remarkable feature of this book is the manner 

It is not beyond precedent for a man of 


Bixby & Co. 


of its publication. 

ardent temperament and rather loose morality, and for a 
pretty woman, although married, to flirt and sentimentalize, 
on paper or viva voce ; it isnothing very new or wonderful! 
for such a pair to write silly epistles, which might be for 
given to a girl and boy not out of their teens; but it is 
astonishing that a Scotchman could be willing so to wrong 
the memory of Burns, a grandson care so lightly for the 
good name of his venerable ancestress as to be instrumental 
in dragging their follies to the light. The love of money 
must be very strong, or the perception of conjugal propriety 
very weak, in the mind of one standing in such relation to 
the parties, when he could deliberately sit down to “ar 
range and edit ’’ these letters for publication. 

Every body knows that Burns was a worshipper of every 
pretty face that came in his way. The Clarinda of this 
correspondence —a Mrs. M’Lehose—had a pretty fac 
and a husband in the West Indies — a voluntary separation 
having taken place in consequence of disagieement's, jea- 
lousy and mutual loss of affection. Mrs. M’Lehose, thus 
left alone, thought proper to fall in love with Burns — in 
Platonic love — and for some years this pair of turtles kept 
up a hot correspondence under the fancy names of Sylvan- 
der and Clarinda. There is nothing in the letters which 
might not have been written by any silly couple in like 


circumstances — nothing creditable either to their intellect 


or their morals. The editor has dene the unkindest thing 
he could to their memory, in rescuing the record of their 
fault and folly from the oblivion to which it should long 
since have been consigned. 

A. V. Blake. 
Written and originally published in London, where, the 


author takes care to inform us, it has gone through twenty- 


Hints on Etiquette. New-York: 


two editions, “‘and been made the standard of modern 
society.” Adapted to American society by the author. 

It is not worth while to use a paving stone in demolish 
y words 





ing a fly; and we feel no inclination to waste ma 


upon this very pretending volume, ridiculous as it is in 
many respects. It may not be amiss, however, to note one 
point wherein the authors of all books on etiquette, or the 
usages of society, are altogether at fault. They assume 
that rank in society is a specific something, to the attain- 
ment of which character and but a 
means. It is so in England, where society recognizes 
arbitrary distinctions between man and man; where differ- 


ceportment are 


ent kinds of clay are supposed to have been used in the 
of different But in this count ry 
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deportment and character are rank in society — not simply 
the indications or evidences of rank. Therefore, in this 
country, no sensible man concedes the right of any set or 
circle to establish precedents; no sensible person admits 
anything to be genteel because it is done or countenanced 
by certain sets or individuals. A gentleman or lady may 
be extremely well bred, very genteel and very agreeable, 
without knowing or practising any of the rules laid down 
in the “standard of modern society in England,’’ and 
simply by the exercise of good feeling and intelligent self- 
respect. There are, of course, bad and ungraceful habits 
which it is proper to avoid; and so far as they contain 
admonition against these, books like the one before us are 
useful; but as for etiquette, properly so called, every 
social organization had better make laws for itself, by the 
application of a few general principles, than follow the 
nonsensical directions even of a book that has “gone 
through twenty-two editions in London.” 


Poems. By William James Colgan. New York; Leavitt, 

Trow & Co. 

A hundred and twelve pages, containing ninety-four 
fugitive pieces. The subjects are of the usual class— 
Hope, A Mother’s Grave, The Birth-day of Washington, 
Sunset, The Poet's Grave, &c. &c. The writer is evidently 
an intelligent man, and his compositions are metrically 
correct, with here and there a flash of true poetic feeling. 
But how many collections there are of which all this can 
be said — and no more! 


Inrant Treatment, &c. By Mrs. Barwell; enlarged 
and revised by a physician of New York. New York: 
Mowatt & Co. 


We are bound to believe this little work good and 
useful, because it has the emphatic commendation of Dr. 
Mott and Dr. Lee. We have not read it, but in dipping 
here and there among its pages we observe that its direc- 
tions for the treatment of babes and sucklings are both 
minute and comprehensive — founded too, as far as we can 
judge, upon sound principles of physiology — or, which is 
much the same thing, upon common sense. 


Rimint AND oTHER Poems. By Leigh Hunt. 


W. D. Ticknor & Co. 

We remember the time when it was considered a duty 
in all modest women to be shocked at the supposition, or 
suspicion, that they had read Mr. Leigh Hunt’s Rimini; 
suc’: a prejudice had been wrought against it by the savage 
sneers of Blackwood and the affected moral indignation 
of the London Quarterly. In truth a harmless poem 
enough — exemplary indeed, compared with much that 
enters into the composition of every body’s reading now-a- 
days; and though not a great poem, or without faults of 
style, rich in beauties both of thought and expression. 


Boston: 
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THE COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 
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This new and handsome edition proves that it has outlived 
the prejudices by which it was overwhelmed on its original 
appearance. 


Tae Comptete Conrectioner. By Parkinson. Phila- 
delphia: Lea & Blanchard. 


Cookery, after all, is the first fruit of science. Itisa 
matter of secondary importance to mankind whether the 
moon is or is not inhabited; whether the pyramids of 
Egypt were designed for tombs or temples; whether the 
aboriginal populations of America came from Tartary or 
were indigenous ; whether Junius was Horne Tooke, or 
Sir Philip Francis, or nobody; but it is of the first impor- 
tance that what we eat be properly dealt with in the 
kitchen. Add that Parkinson is the confectioner of Phil- 
adelphia, and the tale of this book is told. 


New York: J. Winchester. 


The subject of this work is curious, and the author’s 
management of it is satisfactory. His purpose in writing it 
was twofold : — first, to explain and account for the strange 
tales carried home to England by Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
other early adventurers, of a city resplendent with gold and 
silver, having its existence somewhere in the interior of the 
South American continent; and, secondly, to vindicate 
the fair fame of Raleigh from the imputations of mendacity 
to which it has been exposed, in consequence of his asser- 
tion that a nation of Amazons, or warlike women, with 
peculiar customs and polity, were among the wonders of 
the same extensive and wonder-teeming region. 

The author, Mr. Van Heuvel, of Heuvelton, St. Lawrence 
county, had passed some years in the South American prov- 
ince of Guiana; and while there had collected a mass of 
information which proved of infinite service to him in his 
subsequent studies concerning the South American abo- 
rigines. He visited in person the supposed site of the fabu- 
lous golden city; and we are bold to say that his explana- 
tion of the fable is both ingenious and plausible. We shall 
not say what it is, because the book is not so large but that 
any one, with a very moderate share of leisure, may appease 
his curiosity at the fountain head. 

The story of the Amazons Mr. Van Heuvel treats in ano- 
ther fashion. He maintains its truth, and has constructed 
a very romantic and striking theory to account for it. He 
maintains that the original Amazons were the priestesses 
of the Sun in Peru, and that on the overthrow of the Peru- 
vian empire by Pizarro they abandoned their fallen country 
and established themselves in freedom as a separate nation, 
maintaining their peculiar social organization by the strength 
of theirown right arms. The proofs cited by Mr. Van Heuvel 
in support of this theory are at least ingenious if not con- 
vincing. 


Ext Dorapo. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Since the publication of the number for February, the 
editor has read, besides several of the articles in the 
present number, forty-one manuscripts ranging in length 
from one page to almost fifty; making in all five or six 
hundred pages of manuscript, some of it cramped and 
crabbed enough. Of these the following are retained for 
publication : — A Chapter on Woman, The Game of Chess, 
Lucy Maynard, Emilia Galotti, A Chapter on Fashion, 
The Indian Rock, Love and Fame, The Wind, The Spirit 
of Beauty, To the Loving Unloved, The Power of Song 
and Mutius Scevola. 

Among the articles not included in this list are some 
which the editor is obliged to decline on account of their 
length; one for instance of forty-eight foolscap pages, 
which is quite three times as long as a magazine article 
should be. Another, of twenty-seven pages, (The Yacht,) 
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is relatively too long ; ifit were a strong, thoughtful article, 
the editor would contrive to make room for it ; but it is 
only a pleasant, sketchy tale, of which the chief merit is 
the lively, agreeable style, and for that kind of reading he 
is reluctant to give up so much space. And here, perhaps, 
it may be as well to remark, once for all, that there is no 
kind of article less desirable to the editor than stories, the 
only aim of which is to excite and satisfy curiosity by the 
mere detail of incidents ; he aims at something higher than 
the monthly issue of so many entertaining-pages ; and will 
always prefer, in his selection of tales, such as develope 
some profitable thought, enforce some wholesome moral, 
or illustrate some passage or epoch in history. 

The articles not enumerated above are left at the office 
of the publisher for their respective writers. 
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NEW ENGLAND CHURCHES. 


THE SYMPHONIES AND ACCOMPANIMENTS COMPOSED AND DEDICATED 


To 
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? For they are of a snowy white, Those brown church isles---those pine church isles! 


With blinds of darkest green ; 


No better sight is seen. 

With spires that rise more beautiful, 
Than e’er did Grecian domes ; 

Ah! sweet, in June, the churches look, 
Amid New England homes. 


And, when they stand ’midst leafy elms, 


How firmly are he trod, 

By the staunch-hearted worshippers, 
Who fear no cne but God ; 

And always do the tolling bells 
Bring there the old and young, 

Although no chime, nor royal round, 
Those bells have ever rung. 
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If others want, ’neath sculptur’d roofs 
Rich marble isles to see, - 

White chnrches of the mountain land, 
Ye're fair enough for me. 

And there’s a bell, far, far away, 
And ringing at this hour, 

Whose peals I’d sooner hear than chimes 
From any English tower. 
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